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THE SANBAG ‘aaveenees che. abolition of | 


all taxes upon industry aud the products of | 
industry, and the tukiug, by taxation upon 
lund values irrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rentul value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 
We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discouruge industry. 
‘We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature iu 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use: that it will compel every individual con- 
trojling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the creed, intemperance aud vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


PROTECTION, THE FAR MER’S FRIEND, 


Ono what ground are farmers asked to 
sustain a protective tariff? It is too 


absurd to imagine that it can increase the 
the prices of their productions or in any 
way really protect them, except, possibly, 
upon a very few articles of small account 
compared with the bulk of farm produce. 
Agricultural products never have been 
and for an indefinite period to come never 
can be largely imported into this country, 
while they have always formed the bulk 
of our exports. 

Protection to manufactures means that 
the farmer shall be heavily taxed upon all 
that he buys, while it does nothing to in- 
crease the price of what he sells. But he 
is assured that tariff taxes are paid by 
foreigners, who send the goods, not by 
himself, when he buys the goods. The 
falsity of this could be easily proved. 
But, if it were true, how can it be of any 
advantage to the farmer that foreigners, 
who want to buy his productions, should 
be heavily taxed? The more they are 
taxed the less can they afford to buy of 
him. The farmer sends to Europe a 
bushel of wheat. The European is will- 
ing to give in exchange two yards of 
cloth. The tariff steps in and cuts off 
one yard of cloth, calling it a tax on the 
accursed foreigner. Suppose it is, does 
that make the farmer any better off? 
He only gets one yard of cloth instead of 
two in exchange for his bushel of wheat. 
Call the process by what name you will, 
the farmer loses half his pay all the same. 
Calling a sheep a horse will never make 
itone. And calling the tariff a tax on 
foreigners will never alter the plain fact 
that for every dollar’s worth of goods 
which foreign manufacturers send here to 
pay for farm produce, the farmer has to 
give a dollar and a half in wheat, corn or 
cotton. 

The protectionist tells the farmer: “No 
matter what tariff taxes are laid upon im- 
ports into this country the foreigner has 
to pay them; because that is the price 
which he pays for the privilege of this 
market. The buyer always fixes the 
price of goods; and the seller has to pay 
all the taxes,” 

“Ah!” says the farmer, “but if the 
buyer fixes the price of goods won't the 
foreigner fix the price of my wheat? And 
shall not I have to pay all the taxes which 
he may put on it? And then, how shall 
I be any better off ” 

“My dear friend,” says the protection- 
ist, ‘‘you don’t understand. The seller 
fixes the price of wheat; and the buyer{has 
to pay the taxes on it.” 

‘SNo,” says the farmer, “I don’t under- 
stand. <A minute ago, you said that for- 
eign sellers would have to accept my 
price for what they seil, and now you say 
that they have to accept my price for what 
I sell, Seems to me, those two statements 
flatly contradict each other.” 

“My fvienad,” says the protectionist, 
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with suena “in any elon conn in 
the world, those statements would con- 
tradict each other; but in this houndless | 


land of universal freedom—except as to | 


trade—the peripatetic philosophy, found- 
ed upon the somnolescent precepts of our 
illustrious forefathers, 
bled at Bunker’s hill, as expounded by the 
megathilistic extravasations of our noble 
brethren, who carried the grand old flag 


howling in triumph through the serried 


cohorts of rebellion, requires us to rally 
round the flag, boys! rally once again! 
shouting the battle cry of freedom! Up 
with the traitor! down with the star! or 
words to that effect. No, sir! the patri- 
otic principles of the true, intramurally 
differentiated, altruistically demonstrated 
and gloriously vindicated party, which 
has &led all the world with envy and ad- 
miration, can never be narrowed down to 
the dimensions of European logic, and can 
never be contradicted, except: by rebels 
and copperheads, What's the matter with 
Harrison ?” 

“e's all right '° shouts the farmer, and 
now he is entirely satisfied, 

Having successfully got over this little 
difliculty, the protectionist passes to the 
next point. ‘My beloved friend,” he says 
to the farmer, ‘what you need is a larger 
market for your products. In the ab- 
sence of a tariff, you would have the for- 
eign market for nothing. But that which 
costs nothing is worth nothing. All econ- 
omists agree that that which can be had 
fornothing has no value. The foreign 
market is, therefore, of no value. By my 
tariff, I will shut you out of this forcign 
market and give vou one which I will 
furnish, and which will certainly be of 
great value, because you shall pay mea 
big price for it. Or, if you prefer, I will 
only driveaway half your present custom- 
ers, Then you shall hire fresh custom- 
ers from me; and so you will have tivo 
markets, instead of one.” 


The farmer meekly assents, but asks how 
much he is to pay for the new customers. 
“Oh” says the protectionist, “leave that 
tome. I will reduce the cost, by taking 
care that you shall never have half as 
many customers of the new kind as you 
had of the old kind. The fewer you have 
the less you will have to pay. Don’t you 
see r 

And he does see. In 1880, foreign- 
ers took thirty-one per cent of all Ameri- 
can farm products (according to the 
census), farmers themselves used thirty 
and one-half per vent, and the whole body 
of employers and workmen in the pro- 
tected industries only three and one-half 
per cent. 

Thus, after a century ef protection, the 
protected classes do not provide a market 
for American farmers equal to more than 
one-ninth of the foreign market; and 
protection is to be continued and increased 
in order to drive away the American 
farmer's best customers. 

In the next place, the protectionists 
point out to the farmer the great injury 
which the farmer suffers by reason of 
the extortion of foreign producers. He 
says to the farmer: “You need more com- 
petition among those who supply you 
with goods. Without my tariff, you will 
be dependent upon the foreign producer 
for your iron and steel, You need the 
competition of domestic producers in 
order to reduce the price of what you buy. 
Now you cannot have any domestic pro- 
ducers without my protective tariff; but 
with that, you will secure large produc- 
tion at home and therefore cheap prices 
for everything that you buy.” 

The farmer answers: 
to make thingscheaper? Your tariff will 
shut out the foreign producer, and then 


the domestic producer can charge me and | 


does charge me a higher price than I paid 
before. How are you going to muke 


who fought and | 


“But how is this | 


| 





prices Siew aper to me, by. silts aii Hae 
| the people who are willing to sell me?” 

The protectionist has a ready answer: 
“We do not propose to shut out foreign 
competition entirely; we only propose to 
shut out about three-fourths of it. Take 
steel rails, for instance. We only pro- 
pose to tax you to the value of one rail | 
for every rail which you buy from abroad; 
and with this encouragement we have 
made ample arrangements with Messrs. 
Andrew Carnegie and Company to furnish 
unbounded competition for your benefit 
in this country. You shall have three 
competing producers of steel rails; all 
anxious to supply you at the cheapest 
possible rates. ‘Andrew’ will set up a 
steel mill at Johnstown, ‘Carnegie’ will 
set up another at Pittsburg, and ‘Com- 
pany’ will set up a third at Chicago. 
Thus you will have three rival producers 
anxiously competing for vour business 
and relieving you from slavish dependence 
upon the foreign manufacturer.” 

Thus the farmer is persuaded to cut off 
his natural customers and to rely upon 
taxation as a means of developing new 
customers for the things which he sells 
and new manufacturers for the things 
which he buys. He paysa premium upon 
What he buys and allows a discount upon 
What he sells; and, after a hundred years 
of this expensive process, he finds that 
he pays higher prices for his goods than 
anybody else, while the customers whom 
he has bought and paid for do not amount 
to more than one-ninth of those whom he 
had, without paying anything, and whom 
he is continually trying to drive away. 

In addition to this, the protective policy 
operates as a bounty upon the develop- 
ment of other farmers in other countries 
to compete with the American farmer. 
English manufacturers, having been de- 
nied the privilege of selling their rails in 
this country, have had to find a market 
forthem in India. In doing this, they 
have developed an immense vrowth of 
wheat in India, which would not have 
been raised but for the new railroads, and 
which is taken to England: to compete 
with and lower the price of American 
wheat. If Englishmen had been allowed 
to seud steel rails to America, there would 
have been little inducement to send them 
to India, and the development of Jndian 
wheat would have been much slower than 
it has in fact been. Thus the American 
farmer not only pays heavily for the 
privilese of a home market, and for the 
privilege of being supplied with his proods 
by home production, but also contributes 
handsomely to the development of for- 
cign production to come in direct compe- 
tition with his own. 

What a friend 
American farmer! 

THOMAS G, SHEARMAN, 
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Protecting Home Industries. 
New York Press, Nov, 9, 1888, 
Boom! boom! business boom! 
Listen to the rattle of the spindle and the 
lvom! 
Listen to the music when the wheels go round! 
Freeing raw material from) prisons in the 
ground, 
Making each American wilderness to bloom. 
Business, business, business boom, 


Strikes Recorded in Panne March 9, 1389, 

Kutield, N. H.—Woollen weavers, against 
reduction wages, March 1, 

Tacoma, W ‘ash. ‘Ter,—Steamboat hands on 
Puget Sound and Columbia River, wgaiast re- 
duction, March 4, 

Mount. Holly, N. J.--Tron) works’ 
question of management, March 5, 

Wheeling, W. Va.--Hinge factory bands, 
pene reduction, Mareh 6, 

Biandon, Ba. oe will hands, against 


haods, 


| reduction, March 22 


South Hittsburg, Tenu.—Furnace 
apainst reduction, ‘Mareh » ae 
"Kall River, Muss.—bdix thousand weavers in 
fifty factories, question of wages, March 11, 
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te Doean’t Hurt a BPaper to Adyecute the 
Single Tax. 
Memphis Apveal. 
The people ure everywhere exerting them- 
selves to bring our weekly subscriptivy list up 
ve 100,000 copies. 
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THE COPPER TRUEST. 

The collapse of the great French cop- 
per syndicate, impending as T write these 
lines, if not, indeed, an accomplished fact 
before they have appeared in type, forci- 
bly illustrates how the power of monop- 
oly may work ifs own ruin without, unfor- 
| tunately, bringing a compensatory benefit — 
to the public. Indirectly, too, the whole 
gigantic operation may be traced to our 
own protective taril!, which nurtured the 
copper mining companies of the United 
States to such a degree that their mana- 
gers became infatuated with the idea that 
they vould defy natural laws. Not satis- 
fled with the control of ore deposits from 
which copper could be produced with the 
expenditure of less labor than anywhere 
else in the world, they secured from con- 
gress an additional taxing power through 
the imposition of a tariff duty of four 
cents a@ pound—reduced in 1883 to three 
cents a pound—on refined copper, and of 
slightly lower rates on the cruder sorts; 
by means of which they were actually 
able to make the consumers in America 
pay for a long time from two to three 
cents a pound more than they sold identi- 
cally the same copper for in Europe. This 
anomaly disappeared some five years ayo 
as the enormous profits of the business 
had stimulated copper mining to such an 
extent that the demestic production got 
to be largely in excess of home demand, 

A fiercer competition set in and not only 
reduced prices here to the foreizn level, 
but sharply affected the markets of the 
world, The companies owning the richest 
mines made a violent effort to drive the 
others out of business, the great profits 
Which “protection” had aided) them to 
amass in former years giving them the 
ammunition with which to carry the war- 
fare far beyond any ordinary limits with. 
oul materially affecting current dividends, 
and to force prices below ten cents a 
pound in (86 and t887, which was then 
under the cost of production for sufficient 
copper to supply the demand, although 
processes have since been so far improved 
as to muke the cost line several cents 
lower now than then. 

curly im the summmer of 2887, a number 
of mines had suspended operations, re- 
ducing the output considerably; and cer- 
tain Boston speculators, becoming con- 
vinced that prices were unnaturally low, 
began to buy up the available stock of 
copper in this country. About the same 
time, the Societe des Metaux, a French 
company engayed in the manufacture of 
copper goods, found itself rather short of 
supplies; and in order to buy them as 
cheaply as possible, began to make specula- 
tive “short” sales in London, with the ob- 
ject of depressing the market. The natural 
reaction from artificially low prices had, 
however, by this time set in; and accel- 
erated by the purchases of the Boston 
speculators and by the sudden breaking 
out of a disastrous fire in the Calumet and 
Hecla mines on Lake Superior, the largest 
and richest in America, prices began to 
steadily rise; and the French company was 
soon compelled to buy enough copper to 
make the necessary deliveries on its pre- 
vious sales at a higher price than that at 
which the sales had been made, This 
operation showing @ loss, the managers 
of the Suciete resolved to make it pood 
by entering into a fresh speculation on 
the long side, buying not only enough to 
meet their first sales, but an additional 
quantity; the profit on the rise in value 
of which they expected should offset the 
loss on the first transaction. So quickly 
was this expectation realized that they 
were seized with an ambition to go still 
further and repeat with copper the same 
sort of operation as substantially the 
sume individuals were concerned in res 
specting tin; all the tin in stock und the 
supplics as fast as they cume forward 
huving been bought by a clique or syndi- 

















cate that had been formed carly in 1887, 
with the effect of enormously advancing 
tin prices, By the beginning of January, 
1888, it had become apparent that this 
latter speculation was doomed to failure, 
because it did not control the sources of 
production; and it did, in facet, go to 
pieces entirely during the month of April. 
Before the end of 1887 the copper syndi- 
sate had become a reeognized entity, 
composed primarily of the wealthy stock- 
holders of the Societe des Metaux, which 
company was used as the corporate body 
to purchase capper and make contracts, 
under the direction of its president, M. 
Eugene Secretan; but a number of other 
financiers had become usseciated with the 
clique, the interest of the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte—~—a very large French bank—en- 
listed as chief financial backer, and other 
banking houses drawn into the scheme as 
indorsers of certain of the contracts in- 
volved. | 

Warned by their poor success with tin, 
they set to work to avoid a similar ex- 
perience with copper by making contracts 
with all the leading mining companies 
throughout the world for control of their 
product. Nearly all these contracts were 
to run for three years from the early part 
of 1888, and bound the syndicate (through 
the Societe des Metaux as intermediary) 
to take all the copper produced at a fixed 
price—varying from 18 cents to 18!y cents 
for American copper, 1 cents for Spanish, 
Japanese and German, end 15 cents for 
the Cape of Good Hope product—the syn- 
dicate having the right to sell to con- 
sumers as it pleased, but sharing with 
the American companies alone all profit 
above the contract price; while the mines, 
on their part, agreed not to produce more 
copper than they were already turning 
out, all the mines being now pushed to 
their full capacity to meet the extraordi- 
nary demand which had been created by 
the low average prices of the two pre- 
ceding years. Distinct contracts were 
made with the Anaconda mine of Mon- 
tana, and with one smelting works which 
makes a specialty of retining ore from the 
numerous smaller miaes of America, usu- 
ally classed among the miscellaneous 
sources; these contracts expiring with 
the year 1888, but otherwise in general 
features corresponding to the other Amer- 
ican contracts. 

Our own Lake Superior companies, 
trained in a school of semi-socialism by 
the protective tariff, readily fell in with 
the scheme, hanging out only lone enough 
to obtain the best possible terms for them- 
selves; which, indeed, seemed to give 
them a game of ‘“‘heads I win, tails you 
lose”—for the guaranteed price of 13 cents 
meant to most of them a sure profit of 
from 6 to 9 cents a pound. The principle 
was the same as the one which they had 
pursued in their halcyon days, before 
competition by Arizona and Montana 
grew severe; up to which time they had 
marketed all their copper that was used 
in this country through a pool headed by 
the Calumet and Hecla compuny, and 
for many years had maintained prices at 
from 18 to 20 cents, for what it cost them 
not more than 10 to 12 cents to produce. 

The highest point in this last move- 
ment, however, was reached just before 
the syndicate had concluded its contracts; 
when the ruling speculation had carried 
prices for the moment up to 18! cents. 
When the contracts were being signed 
the quotations were down to 16 cents, 
from which the syndicate, when it began 
to actually conduct the world’s business, 
gradually put them up to 1753, dropping 
them to 1614, as it found that the higher 
values were beginning to tell on con- 
sumption. But this concession was too 
slight to induce the consumption of all 
the copper that was now being produced, 
New supplies rashed in from all quarters 
and had to be bought by the syndicate as 
fast as they came forward. The Chilian 
copper, the only single supply of moment 
that was not regularly contracted for, 
was also bought up as soon as shipped to 
England and put in warehouse, Stocks 
known to lie in European warehouses, 
which had been 42,000 tons when 1888 be- 
gan, were 104,00) tons at the close of the 
year, The American market was the 
least serious problem, for all the im- 
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portant mines here were under contract, 
and the tariff wall shut out impertinent 
interference with the conspiracy from 
abroad, But even in America people used 
less ecopner, and an increasing percentage 
could find no use except to be sentabroad, 
where it would meet whatever competi- 
tion the world might still furnish, The 
syudicate had made the gigantic mistake 
of guaranteeing such a high price that it 
could not sell at a profit all the copper 
that it had agreed toreceive. Still strug- 
sling to resist the inevitable, it sought to 
extend the contracts torun for nine years 
longer than the original term; hoping, 
no doubt, that in twelve years, the human 
race would, in spite of itself, be forced to 
consume the annual production—the nat- 
ural increase of which would be stunted 
by contract—and the accumulated stocks 
as well, These negotiations, in which an 
effort was made to restrict the product 
and reduce the guaranteed price, were 
concluded last Tuesday, and while the re- 
sult is not positively known, it is under- 
stood that the real lords of the soil—the 
mining companies—refused their consent 
to any muterial modification of the ori- 
sinal contracts; while willingly agreeing 
to the proposal that the world’s copper 
trade should be centered in one man's 
hands for eleven years more, so long as 
their share of the plunder should be the 
largest and most certain, 

But an unexpected blow fell. The 
greater part of the money paid out for 
the 150,000 or 200,000 tons of copper, for 
which no market could be found, had 
been obtained through the Comptoir 
(@Escompte; and a director of that bank 
having committed suicide because of his 
distrust of the inevitable catastrophe, 
its depositors started a run upon it, which 
now threatens its existence; and the bub- 
ble burst. The syndicate'’s credit is de- 
stroyed, andit nowseems impossible that 
it can carry its schemes further. It was 
temporarily successful, however, because 
it obtained partial control of certain 
great natural opportunities, for which it 
hoped to make the rest of mankind pay 
tribute. If it has failed now, it is only 
because the control was not complete. 
Had its contracts given it such entire au- 
thority over production and prices as 
would amount to mutual ownership, there 
isno human power that could have broken 
its sway, except the single tax, which 
would restore to the people of each coun- 
try their rights of ownership in the gifts 
of God, and take for common use the 
product of virtual forces which such 
combinations as these seek to retain for 
themselves. Even though these specula- 
tors in human needs have not had to con- 
tend with the single tax, their task has 
been harder because all countries were 
not like the United States—shut off from 
all others by a tariff wall, within which 
the monopoly might adjust itself to the 
local conditions. But the most obvious 
moral of their downfall is that nature 
does impose some limit to man's greed; 
that where one class of men seek to ap- 
propriate the earnings of other men or to 
interfere with the equal rights of all men 
to freely exchange the product of their 
labor, they will so clog the industrial 
chain us to bring about not only public 
sulamity but, often enough, for them- 
selves individual disaster, 

EDWARD J. SHRIVER, 


Conunand the Assessor to do His Duty. 
Kingston, Ont,, Whig. 

There never appeared to be more provoca- 
tion for the appheation of some features of 
the Heury George principle of taxation than 
ut the present time. All over the city the 
vacant laud is held at hizh fivures and by the 
speculators, Some of the property is over- 
rated in value and is held by parties who 
think that the boom wall continue forever, 
that in any case the work of improvement 
must eventually do them a heap of wood. 
Thus these people are duing absolutely nothing 
toudd to the beauty of the city and the in 
erease of the land. They want to prolit: by 
the “unearned increment” and they may do 
soy that is, i the assessor does not antici 
pute therm aud, influenced by ideas of wodera 
nod comltbow sense, ran up the assessment. 
Holding laud for speculation, and preveatiag 
the improvement of the city, should be dis- 
couraged, and bo way is better thin by resorg 
ing tu the methods best knuwn to the assessor 
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Shey Always Do That lu the Spring, Tra 
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Chicago Herald, 


The coal barons have decided to reduce the 
price of coul ou the 12th of March 
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BALTIMORE OYSTERS. 

In an issue of the Baltimore Sun 
printed early in February last, John IX. 
Cowen, a leading lawyer and public 
spirited citizen of Baltimore, published an 
able article on the subject of Maryland's 
oyster fisheries. In thisarticle Mr. Cowen 
pointed out the tendency to a rapid de- 
struction of the fisheries by dredging and 
the impossibility of cultivation for lack 
of security of tenure, and recommended 
as a remedy the substitution of private 
ownership for the common of fishery 
Which now prevails. 

It was evident that Mr. Cowen, if he 
really intended ownership in fee, did not 
consider the difference between owner- 
ship and possession. The remedy at 
which he aimed, as he would no doubt 
concede, Was one which would pre- 
vent destruction and give security of ten- 
ure. Had he stopped to consider that, 
though private ownership has been the 
most common method of accomplishing 
this in respect of lands not lying under 


| water, yet there are ways in which itcan 


be accomplished without investing private 
individuals with absolute ownership for 
all time of what he tacitly concedes to be 


common property, it is not to be pre- | 


sumed that he would have so carelessly 
advocated reduction to private owner- 
ship. 

Soon after Mr. Cowen's article appeared 
THE STANDARD, in reviewing it, pointed 
out that, in harmony with the principle of 
the single tax, the best mode of accom- 
plishing the object Mr. Cowen, in com- 
mon with the single tax men, has in view 
respecting such natural opportunities for 
enterprise as oyster lands, is a system of 
leasing upon such terms that would se- 
cure to the lessee the full value of any 
plant he might establish, and to the state 
the value of the site. 

Last week the Evening Post discovered 
Mr. Cowen’s article, and utterly regard- 
less of THE STANDARD’S cominent and the 
plain language of “Progress and Poverty,” 
described it as “a practical commentary 
on Henry George’s land theories.” Such 
distortions of the single tax as the Post 
solemnly presented are occasionally found 
in Village papers Where misconception of 
the subject may be expected; but appear- 
ing as this did in a metropolitan paper 
famous for its professions of economic 
knowledge and candor in discussion, it is 
puzzling to decide which of these profes- 
sions it has stultified in this case. 

The Post assumes throughout that what 
it calls the George land theory involves 
the mediwval system of holding land in 
common, as Maryland oyster grounds are 
held; whereas any one who has read “Prog- 
ress und Poverty, though never so care- 
lessly, Knows that such a tenure is dis. 
tinctly repudiated, on the ground that in 
un advanced state of civilization, where 
rent hus arisen, such a tenure does not 
give equality, nor secure the benefit of 
improvements to the improver, nor en- 
courage the best use of | 1. And it 
makes the same mistake of confounding 
possession with ownership that Mr, Cowen 
did; but for it there is not the same ex- 
cuse. Mr. Cowen’s attention had not 
been called to the distinetion, nor did he 
pretend to be an expert; while the Post, 
besides posing as an expert in political 
economy, must have had its attention di- 
rectly called to the distinction, for it 
speaks of “Progress and Poverty,” where 
the distinction is made prominent, as of a 
book with which it is familiar, Befogyed 
by this confusion of ideas, it makes such 
preposterous statements as that without 
private ownership of agricultural land in 
the past, investment of capital would 
have been impossible, and that such land 
could not have been properly and intelli- 
gently tilled. It is a suflicient reply to 
remind the Post that the way in which 
agricultural lund was tilled was not by 
private ownership, but by tenants who 
paid) private owners for the privilege. 
Their inducement to properly and intelli- 
gently till, so far from being ownership 
of the land, was only a more or less se- 
cure tenure, und ownership of the prod- 
uct. 

The Post persistently speaks of private 
ownership and permanency of tenure, an 
if they were interchangeable terms, 
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Thus, having asserted the necessity of 
private ownership, it illustrates by say- 
ing that when permanent buildings were 
developed permanent tenure of house lots 
became a legal necessity. When manure 
was invented the same process was ayp- 
plied to agriculture. When mining ma- 
chinery superseded primitive washing or 
digging the same reform took place in 
the mining laws, But permanent tenure 
of house lots does not necessarily involve 
the necessity of private ownership of the 
lots, so- that when increase of population 
brings the lots into greater demand, the 
house builder and hig descendants can 
live in ease, not on the value of the house 
he has made, but on the rent of the site 
he has appropriated; and similarly of 
farm lands and mines, " 
The real question is how, in a given 
stage of civilization, to secure the best 
use of natural opportunities most con- 
sistently with the right of men to land, 


sand to the enjoyment of those benefits of 


co-operation which attach to land, and are 
measured by economic rent. In primi- 
tive conditions, before rent has arisen, 
this is fairly done by regarding Jand as 
an open common. Then any one can 
take whatever vacant land he finds, and 
none will have an object in disturbing 
him, since all land is valueless, But 
when particular lands acquire value, as 
they do in ereater and greater degree 
With the advance of civilization, this 
method of securing the common right is 
no longer practicable, It involves waste, 
discouragement of improvement, and an 
unequal distribution of the exceptional 
values which attach to some Jand on ae- 
count of its exceptional advantazes— 
natural, or social, or both. New methods 
must then be adupted. Among these is 
private ownership. It, however, was 
never adopted as a method, but was a 
sheer usurpation, The pretense that it 
is the necessary means of inducing im- 
provement, and of securiag to the im- 
prover the value of his labor, which is 
historically a falsehood and economically 
an absurdity, is one of those after- 
thoughts that always spring up to sup- 
port a tottering wrong. 

The method proposed by “Progress and 
Poverty,” and which Mr. Cowen appears 
not to have considered, while the Post for 
the sake of an uncandid attack misrepre- 
sents, is that land generally should be held 
by a permanent tenure on the single con- 
dition that in lieu of all other taxation 
the holder pay a tax upon its value. The 
elfect of this would be to encourage the 
investment of capital by exempting it 
from taxation, to make fixed capital se- 
cure by giving permanent possession of 
the land to which it is attached, to dis- 
courage the appropriation of land except 
for use, by making it unprofitable; and to 
make unused land free or so cheap that 
nature's workshop would be always open 
in places readily accessible to centers of 
industry and social life. But there are 
kinds of land which in perfect harmony 
with the single tax may be best managed 
under state leases, One of these is oyster 
land. By making leases long enough to 
give the oyster cultivator an opportunity 
to get his farm in cultivation, but not so 
long that he might enjoy an unearned in- 
come from increase of the value of the 
site, and by requiring his successor, if at 
the end of a lease the site passed into new 
hands, to pay him the fair value of his 
plant, security of tenure and product 
would encourage cultivation, and the 
rent being applied to public purposes, com- 
mon ownership would be continued in 
the best way the nature of the case per- 
mits, 

It is cases like the oyster land of Mary- 
land that are illustrated in the first chap- 
ter of the eighth book of “Progress and 
Poverty,” in a reference to the Alaska 
seal fishery: “To throw such a fishery as 
this open to whoever chose to go and kill 
— Which would make it to the interest of 
each party to kill as many as he could at 
the time without reference to the future— 
would be to utterly destroy it in w few 
seasons, as similar fisheries in other 
oceans have been destroyed, But it is 
not necessary therefore to make these 
islands private property. Though for 


| reasons greatly lesa cogent the great pub» 
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lie domain of the American people has 
been made over to private ownership as 
fast as anybody could be got to take it, 
these islands have been leased ata rent 
of $317,500 per year, probably not very 
much less than they could have been sold 
for atthe time of the Alaska purchase. 
They have already [1879], yielded two 
millions and ahalfto the national treas- 
ury, and they are still, in unimpaired 
value. . . . the common property of 
the people of the United States.” 

If the people of Maryland wish to pre- 
serve and extend their oyster production 
they will speedily put an end to the de- 
struction of the natural beds and en- 
courage cultivation by leasing oyster 
grounds to the highest bidder under a 
lease that will secure to every tenant the 
value of his plant. And if they wish to 
preserve to themselves and their posterity 
that common property which they now 
have in their sites for oyster beds, they 
will not sell those sites, at any rate they 
will not sell until it is shown, what never 
yet has been shown, that leasing will not 
secure the benefits claimed for private 
ownership, with the additional advantage 
of-retaining the value of common rights 
for common use instead of turning it over 
to private individuals for private use. 
Louis F, Post. 





THE FIGHT GOES ON, 


There is among many protectionists a 
feeling that the one political question in 
which they take any interest is settled 
in their favor for a long time to come. 
Such people fully believe that Mr. Cleve- 
land was beaten on the issue raised by his 
famous message on the surplus and the 
tariff, and they imagine that all who sup- 
ported him in the last campaign are sorry 
that the issue was ever raised. 

This looks plausible, and there is in ita 
measure of truth. Though Mr. Cleve- 
land was defeated by bribery on the one 
hand and by the treachery of disgruntled 
democratic spoilsmen on the other hand, 
it is nevertheless true that had he not 
raised the tariff issue the republican poli- 
ticians could not have squeezed out of the 
protected manufacturers the enormous 
sums of money necessary for the success 
of a campaign such as they conducted, It 
is also unquestionably true that those 
democrats who supported their candidate 
on purely partisan grounds bitterly lament 
the raising of the tariff issue. 

Looking deeper, however, the inore in- 
telligent beneficiaries of the tariff system 
of bounties must view the situation with 
alarm. They know what their victory 
cost and they see that the ery of “pro- 
tection to American industry” would 
have utterly failed had it not been sup- 
plemented by anenurmous expenditure 
of money amony those who wanted their 
share ot its bencfits in advance, and incash, 
Free trade has ceased to be scarecrow 
that can frighten intelligent workingmen, 
and all this is made very clear by the re- 
turns from manufacturing cities and 
towns. 

But this is not all, nor the worst of it. 
The bogy unquestionably did frighten 
many ignorant and timid workmen. 
They voted for protection despite the ar- 
guments of their more intelligent shop- 
mates, in the belief that Cleveland's suc- 
cess would bring disaster to them and 


that Harrison’s election would assure 
- continued work and better wages. With 


success, the republican party assumed the 
tremendous responsibility ot seeing that 
this expectation shall not be disappointed. 
It does not matter in the least that such 
an expectation is foolish, The high 
priests of the party promised the people 
four years of plenty if they would bow 
down and worship the idol of protection, 
und they cannot now afford to have any 
drouth or famine, If such comes, then 
the temple of their god will be deserted. 
Such a policy is a risky one under any 
circumstances, but doubly so now, when 
in every workshop can be found a large 
percentage of former worshipers who de- 
clare that the idol isa bumbug and its 
high priests swindlers, 

Looking at the matter from this stund- 
point, recent events appear most ominous 
for the protectionists, On the day after 
the inauguration of Harrison came the 
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announcement of the failure of a er 
protected iron industry in Reading, Ca, 
by which 2,000 men were suddenly thrown 
out of work. This week is made notable 
by a tremendous strike of cotton opera 
tives in Fall River, who openly declare 
that they are not receiving their share of 
the profits that the tariff puts into the 
pockets of the manufacturers, In no 
direction is there any sigu that the acees- 
sion of the protectionists to power has 
done anything for the improvement of 
business. 

Noris this all. The necessary results 
ofa boodle campaign are becoming mani- 
fest. Monopolist after monopolist is 
claiming his reward. At this writing but 
few important appointments have been 
made since the cabinet was completed; 
but the names of noted monapolists are 
constantly nentioned as the probable re- 
cipients of the highest honors within 


the gift of Mr. Harrison. I¢ is bound 
to be so, but, unhappily for the 


protectionlsts, the last campaign started 
the people to thinking about such 
things, and to talking about them among 
themseives. It will bother the shrewdest 
politician to devise a plan of campaign 
that will provide for the maintenance of 
error’s side in a discussion that is carried 
on in every workshop and around the 
stove in the country stores. The people 
have begun to talk among themselves, 
und current events will force thera to 
really consider whether they are growing 
richer by voting to levy heavy taxes on 
all that they consume. 

But threatening as is this voluntary 
popular discussion to the protected 
monopolists, they are not to be left free 
from organized attack, The recent Chi- 
cago convention gave evidence that earn- 
est and determined men are prepared to 
sacrifice time and money in fighting these 
monopolies. It likewise gave evidence 
that opposition to tariff taxation grows 
more radical as the fight goes on. That 
convention, which met in the name of 
tarifY reform, declared unanimously for 
the destruction of the protective features 
of the tariff and was probably only pre- 
vented, through the paternal care of its 
distinguished presiding officer, from = de- 
manding the abolition of custom houses. 

That convention had hardly adjourned 
before a state convention similar in 
character met in Indianapolis to organize 
for continuous work in Indiana. This 
week the Massachusetts taril! reform 
league, of which Henry L. Pierce is 
president and William Lloyd Garrison 
treasurer, has issued an address pledging 
itself to a renewal of the fight, and it 
announces the opening of permanent 
headquarters at 68 State street, Boston. 

In this city the Reform club, the most 
powerful, aggressive and radical oppo- 
nent that the protective system has yet 
nad in the United States, hus actively re- 
sumed hostilities. The president of the 
club, Hon. Everett: P. Wheeler, is an old 
free trader who knows what free trade 
means; wiile in John De Witt Warner 
the tariff reform committee of the club 
has found a chairman who is an absolute 
free trader, and a fighter and organizer 
who will know no rest until the tariff is 
out of existence. The various sub-com- 
mittees are busily engaged in their vari- 
ous departments, and ull are enlisted for 
four years, or the war. 

Last, but not least, comes the single 
tax movement asa factor in this fight. 
Hiere we havea body of free traders to 
Whom free trade is but a stepping stone to 
something beyond, Unlike the old free 
traders, who confessed to one another in 
Whispers that free trade ultimately in- 
volved that dreadful thing “direct taxa- 
tion,” the new free traders declare that 
direct taxation is a good thing in itself, so 
long asitis confined to land values, And so 
they come, a throng of people, clamoring 
for that which it was supposed the masses 
would dread and only be brourcht ta sub- 
mit to through subterfuge or sheer neces- 
sity. The rapid growth of organized 
single tax seutiment is shown by the 
weekly report of the cnroliment comnmit- 
tee, and any examination of the list of 
workers for mere free trade will show 
that in that field, also, the single tax men 


are doing their full duty, and that in so 


s 








othe thay. nOE. only feudce effective as- 
sistance but neglect no opportunity to 
lend help to the most radical wing of free 
traders, 

Taking all these facts into considera- 
tion the complacent assumption of the 
more ignorant protectionists that the 
tariff question was finally settled at the 
last election is amusing, [nstead of 
settling it that eampaign merely brought 
it into politics in earnest, there to stay 
until if is settled by the success of the 
American system—that whieh the found- 
ers of the republic established between 
the states and sought to extend to all 
mankind, 

There is one feature of this movement 
that is particularly gratifying to the 
friends of the single tax and that is that 
our allies, at this stage of the contest, are 
like ourselves, not absorbed in’ the party 
that we hope to use for the more rapid ac- 
complishment of our purposes, From the 
inildest tariff reform organization to the 
most radical free trade and single tux 
association there comes the same protest 
against any blind committal in advance 
to the democratic party, until that party 
has shown that it deserves our support. 
All recounize the impossibility of turning 
the republican party aside from its wor- 
ship of the protection fetich and its devo- 
tion to the Heshpots that furnish its cam- 
paign resources, but with equal unanimity 
ulunderstand that if once sure of the 
supportof tariff reformers and free tra- 
ders the democratic bosses and spoilsmen 
would straightway begin to conciliate the 
Randalls and Smith Weeds and attempt 
to continuein power in their party organ- 
ization the Barnums and Gormans. It is 
Wise, therefore, for the men who intend 
to fight this protection fraud in) earnest 
to stand apart, and while lending their 
help to make the democratic party 
do what it ought to do, at the same time 
say toit, “You must be true to your pro- 
fessed principles, and you must cease to 
put. protectionists in command of your 
forces, else you forfeit the respect and 
support of the men of principle, who 
alone can save you, first, because they 
are men of _ principle; and, — sec- 
ondly, because they are not of you, 
though they are with you, and can, 
therefore, command the confidence of 
the thronging thousands of free traders 
who vote for protection, not because they 
love itor believe in it, but because they 
hate and distrust the democratic party.” 
The tens of thousands of men who have 
come into the single tax movement out 
of the republican party will find satisfac- 
tion inthe fact that in this free trade 
fight we and all our closest allies thus 
stand apart from the democratic party 
even while proposing to help it, if it goes 
our way, Wat. T. CROASDALE, 


HENRY GeoRGe N ENGLAND. 


Plan of His Single Tax Campaigu to Help 
the Trish, 
New York World. 

Lonpnon, March 10.—Henry George arrived 
at Southampton tc-day on the steamer bins, 
and his friends took him aboard aw tender 
atid the cheers of those who had voyuged 
with him. He said the passage hud been a 
pleasant one, and he was full of enthusiasin 
fer bis work in Englauud. In an interview 
with the World correspondent this evening at 
the Westininister Palace hotel, Loudon, he 
said: 

“fam here with the idea that England is the 
most vulnerable puint in the worla far as. 
Polities here are in a peculiar position, Tu 
the first place there hus been a tremendous 
revolution in fayver of the frish, which eul- 
miinates in the exposure of the tories, When 
I first came to England in 18520 the inteusity 
of the prejudice in the minds of the masses 
of the people against everything Trish was 


something that can hardly be stated, 
Nothiuge was tou bad to believe of [reland. 
The result of the Gladstone fight, putting 
the diberal party with all its machinery 
upon the side of the Trish purty, has 


been to enormously educate and enlighten 
the Muglish people. Now that party aud its 
machinery hus been virtually put against the 
tories on the purchase scheme. That is about 
the last refuge of Kughsh lundlordism. The 
feeling as very stroug. My friends iusisted 
on my cointug over here in view of the fact 
that, although the purlamentary election 
might not come off for three years, ib was 
liable to come Off in three mouths, and they 
wanted, as far as possible, to infuse radical 
ideas into the minds of the voters, and ta 
so bring them into the election that the 
successiul members would buve to pledge 
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themselves. Reeent elections to the coun- 
ty council have shown the depth of the 
radical sentiment. Por instanee, the London 
joint committee for the taxation of ground 
rents, Which Laddressed when Fwas in Gon. 
don last, and of which association Tama 
member, was formed only a year tire. ‘Thirty- 
eight of the members who formed it have 
been elected to this new county council, 
aid there is no question that a clear majority 
of the members were in favor of taxing che 
andlords, and a majority of thatmajurity, © 
should say, Were in favor of taxing them as I 
would, So as to utterly abolish them. 

“Ln this body and in other similar bodies 
the question will come up, not for decision, 
bubat least for presentation to parliament, 
and at the uext parliamentary election it is 
the confident expectation of our friends that a 
majority of the new members can be se- 
eured.” 

“What, in your opinion, will be the effect of 
the outeome of the Parnell commission? 
“The breakdown of the Times’s case isa 
crushing disaster to the tory government und 
may so far precipilate things as to bring the 
election on at-any tine. The smash up aids 
the radical movement tremendously. Prob- 
ably nothing has happened within the present 
century that will have such an effeet. When 
I was last in London the Times was evidently 
only fighting for delay and to drain the Irish 
funds. Outside of the bigoted tories there 
was an expectation that the Times's 
case would finally collapse, but nobody 
seemed to anticipate such a terrific collapse 
us has come. The government is so thorough. 
ly mixed up with (he prosecution of the case 


that it affects it as disastrously as it does the 
Times,” 


“What of the progress of your movemeut 
in America, Mr. George! 

“tis very strung and gaining every day. 
The people everywhere are beginning to dis- 
cuss the subject of taxation, Among tariff 
reformers radical free trade ideas are coming 
to the front, as was shown in the Chicago 
convention, and the timid movement for the 
reduction of the tariff is passing iuto a de- 
mand for the abolition of all tarifs.” 

Mr. George says he is going to make a three 
months’ cumpaign of it through England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales. He is jubilaut 
over the prospect and more confident of a 
satisfactory outcome even than when he 
cite so near to being elected mayor of New 
York a couple of ante ayo. 


The Engtioh Cipatad: 

London Democrat, March L 

There seems now no reasonable doubt of 
the success of the campaign aiypon which Mr, 
Heury George is to enter witha few days 
after these lines are in the hands ect our 


readers. The times are ripe for such a cam- 
puign. On all hands we receive the most 
gratifying assurances of the progress 
Which is everywhere being made by 
the views with which Mr. George's 
name is identified. § The Birmingham pro- 


eramiue, the great uprising of London in ite 
first inunicipal election, the great and deter- 
mined meeting at St. James's hall, followed 
by the introduction of a bill into the bouse 
of commons to tux land values in order 
to provide better houses for those whom 
landlordism bas itnpoverished—these things, 
and such us these, are the outward and 
visible sigus of a great awakeniug all 
over the eountry. The lecturers) of the 
Land restoration league find audiences, 
larger and more enthusiastic than ever be- 
fore, eager to settle down to the detailed dis- 
cuysion of praeticul proposals for the aboli- 
tion of dandlordisma. Everywhere s.ngle tax 
ideas are to the front. Lf our friends do their 
duty during the next few months the slowly 
bub surely rising tide of popular indipnation 
avaiust kuudlordisma will be couverted into # 
a torrent. « « + 
The invitations already received huve come 
from the most varions sources. It is hopeful 
that somany of them should come from re- 
limious bodies. One of the first, if not the 
very first, of Mr. George's meetings will be 
hetd in an inportant South London chapel, ab 
the invitation of a young men's society con- 
nected therewith, another is to take place in 
connection with Westminster) Chapel; the 
City Temple wilh probably be available fore 
third, and other arrangements of a similar 
ehnracter are under discussien. oe 
In London, meetings will be held e st »west, 
north, and south fa large balls, where the 
whole of the local EL OnE will be made 
and carried on by working: meus clubs cums 
bine together for this special purpose... 
We append alist of all the dates detinitely 
fixed ut the time of yomg to press: 
Mareh. 

13, Camberwell Green chapel, Wren road, 

SI. 

14. St. Paneras (Vestry hall) 

1% Bermondsey (Lown hall). 

4), Woolwich, 

2, Ndmonuton (Towa hall) 
HG, Curdill, 
27%, Newport 
2S, Hise. 
April. 

J, Westininster chapel, 
2% Lambeth Biths, 
road, S.1. 

& Wandsworth, 

mh Atrathord (Towa ball) 

& Nottime hind, 

lu Bradlord, 

LL. Bolton, 

ny Carlisle, 

bie, yuiesids and Wea side disty iat 
May 4 » Beutlaud, 


13-19, Birmingham and district 
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SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. 


Reporte From Various Points Throughout 
the Country. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—There has been a 
wonderful chanze in public sentiment here in 
regard to the single is We have now four 
places in and around Parkersburg where we 
hold single tux meetings; these meetings are 
well attended and the people hear the tidings 
of the new gospel gladly. We are haying 
culls for speakers from quite a distance and 
our fieid of usefulness is growing constantly 
wider, A “tariff reform club” was organized 
here, the preamble of which declares for free 
trade, and they invite free discussion, Sub- 
jects for discussion at next. meeting are 
“Tarif! for revenue,” “Free trade,” and “The 
single tax.” 

Texpect to leave for the west about March 

2h, and will be glad to lecture upon Lhe single 

tuxatany place aloug my rentey providing 

my expenses ure paid. These will be very 

moderate. Aby communications will reach 
me ut 516 Fifth street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
W. A. PHELPS. 


Povctnnne N. Y.—Ta Jaunnary our club 
reorganized under the name of the Pough- 
keepsie Single tax club, aud is now holding 
regular meetings once a week, Opponents 
of our theoriesure invited to be present and 
debate with us. We have so far held very 
interesting meetings, Which have been fairly 
well attended. Our hall is at No. 226 Union 
street, and al! single tax men who may be in 
Poughkeepsie are invited to meet with us 
there every Thursday night at cizht o'clock. 
Correspondence with single tax men in other 
parts of Dutchess county for the purpose of 
founding other local assuciations is desired. 

Pr, S. ARNOLD, Secretary. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Sinee establishing a per. 
manent headquarters the progress made by 
our association has been gratifying. The 
club meets recularly every Friday evening 
in the First National Bank building, and at 
every meeting takes in uew members. All 
respectable persons, male and female, irre- 
spective of past party afllliationus, who be- 
lieve in the single tax principle, are eligible 
to membership—no other test is) required. 
No initiation fees and no regular monthly 
dues are charged. We are preparing to 
“carry the war into Africa.” A press com. 
mittee will take charge of the local papers 
and see that the tariff and single tax vet fair 
play, while « similar committee will arrange 
debates from time totime, On the 22d inst. 
W.L Lewis, a young lawyer of Paterson, 
will appear before the club and speak on the 
question of taxation; and on a subsequent 
date the Rev. S. B. Meeser, also of this city, 
will address us. 

J. A. Craic, Sec.-Treasurer. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—‘The temporary organ- 
ization of wu free trade league has been ef- 
fected at this place. Among those active in 
the movement are Charles A. Evans, BE. W. 
Dundon, T. L. Byrnes, and other single tax 
workers. George & Perry, a leading book- 
seller and stationer, was chosen chairman, 
and John H. Blakeney secretary, of the tem- 
porary organization. Rapid and healthful 
growth of the club is expected. 

JOHN H. BLAKENEY. 

AusBunn, Me,—Single tux men of this city 
feel encouraged. At our date municipal 
election we clected Thomas Marsden, a metn- 
ber of our club and an unlimited single tax 
man, to the common council. So we have at 
least one of the fifteen councilurs who will 
work in the interest of the community and 
against monopoly. H. G. Casey. 


St. Louis, March 6.—At the meeting of the 
single tax league last evening it was de- 
cided to send to H. Martin Williams and 
Hon. Fred. Swaine, at Jefferson City, 500 
copies of Thomas G. Shearman’s address be- 
fore the Ohio legislature. Mr, Swaine’s bill 
is promoting discussion among the law 
makers, and Mr. Shearman’s address will aid 
in keeping the discussion alive. The meeting 
was largely attended, and there were many 
new faces in the audience. The league rooms, 
at 1,100 Washington street, are open every 
nivht, and regular meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening. All are welcome. 

Bens. K. Bloom, secretary. 

Word comes from A. J. Moxham of Jobhns- 
town, Pa.. of the formation of a Henry 
George club there of seventy-five members, 
und there are indications of its rapid growth. 


The Mauhatian Single Tax Club, 


Professor Daniel DeLeon last Sunday even- 
ing addressed the elub on The strategy of 
the labor movement.” His points were: (1) 
The single tax would not do what its advo- 
cutes promised for it. (2) Liberty for the 
workers lies in independent political aetion. 
(8) The socialists present the trae solution of 
the labor problem, Itis hardly necessary to 
suy that the professos was listened to cour: 
teously. The devate that followed was ani- 
mated, 

The committees of all the single tax clubs 
of New York and vicinity will meet at 8 St 
Mark’s place Sunday afternoon, Mareh 17, a 
three o’cluck tomake the flaal preparation 
for the tenth anniversary of the publication o 
“Progress und Poverty,” which will tuk 
place April 2 Jetfersou’s birthday), ut Coup e 
union, 

Gast Monday evening, Churles J. Welly 
correspouding secretary of the vlub, ad 
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peuaua Sie dies and Poverty ian ol 
“The new phase of the labor moyeinent.” 

Atthe Thursday meeting a new constitu 
tion for the club was presented by a commit- 
tee. It will be tacked to the bulletin board 
for two weeks. Mr. Lewis, one of the club's 
delegates to the Chicago conference, made a 
report of the Deocceee 


WHERE REFORM Is NEEDED. 


The A ee ee Ratiot System Now the Law 
ot ludinon—A State Baril! Reform League 
Launched with Buthustasm, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Australian system 
of voting has passed into the laws of Indiana 
und will be put in operation in the fall 
elections of IS00. The measure is most radi- 
cal. To-day a bribery bill passed the senate 
and is now ip the hands of the governor, 
which fittingly supplements the first named 
measure. It provides for suits for damages 
by aflidavit by the bribee, whether he accepts 
the bribe or not, without liabuity to himself. 
A provision is incorporated, however, which 
makes it a penitentiary offense to falsely 
swear to aunathidavit or attempt blackmail 
Without cause. 

The Indiana tariff reform league was or- 
ganized last Tuesday and started off with 
flying colors. There were about two hundred 
representatives bere from all parts of the 
state and nearly all were bright men, fully 
imbued with the spirit of radical tariff reform. 
The controlling eiement were strongly of the 
free trade order and the seutiments expressed 
were of that nature, ulmost without excep- 
tion. A notabie feature of the conference 
was a speech by Cougressman Cooper, re- 
cently elected in the Fifth district, who was a 
member of the committee on resolutions, He 
said that he was «a free trader whenever a 
system could be devised for raising revenues, 
which should take the place of our present 
system; that some of his personal friends had 
come to him during his canvas and asked bim 
to modify his views on this subject, when ad- 
dressing his people, but he did not follow the 
advice and “had said in nearly, or quite, all 
of the school houses in his district tbat when- 
ever it could be dune with safety to the in- 
stitutions ae his country tbat he was for 
sweeping ay, entirely, all the custom 
houses and dopune absolute free trade,” and 
he added that he received the largest vote of 
any candidate on the ticket, electors in- 
cluded. His remarks were warmly applauded, 
as were, also, those of Editor Ball of the 
Terre Haute Gazette, who proclaimed the 
same sentiments, with the declaration that 
no matter which party in tbe future was for 
free trade, he would take bimself and_ his 
paper iv its rauks. 

‘The speech Tuesday evening by Hon. C. S. 
Darruw, of Chicago, was a fine effort, and 
was listened to by a large audience, many of 
whom were republicans. His tirst sentence 
was, “I bave come here to address you on 
free trade—absolute, unadulterated = free 
trade”? which caused a roar to go up from 
the audience. 

The president-elect of the league, Mr. Samn- 
uel P. Porter, is a manufacturer of furniture 
anda free trader. A majority of the vice- 
presidents and organizers—one from each 
congressional district—ure [ree traders. Some 
of them are single tax menu. Two brothers, 
loster, one from Terre Haute uod the other 
from Fort Wayne, beth prosperous mer- 
chants, were present. They had attended 
the Chicago conference, and one of them 
speaking about the vote on the resolution 
which declared for free trade, and which was 
defeated, said that the free traders certainly 
outuumbered the couservatives, but they (the 
latter) had shouted their noes louder, and 
then they had the chairman with thetn. 

L. P. Custer. 


A Single Tax Bill io the lilinois Senate— 
Club Work at Meetings in Chicago. 

CuicaGco, Il].—Senator Burke introduced bis 
siugle tux resolution in the state senate on 
March 8. It provides for the submission to 
the people at the general election in Novem- 
ber, 180, of an amendment to the constitution 
providing that all taxes for state, county or 
tnunicipal purposes shall be levied only on the 
value of laud, exclusive of the improvements 
thereon, and that the word ‘“inprovement” 
shall be held and construed to mean and in- 
clude all buildings, structures, fences, hedges, 
ditches, drains, living trees planted by human 
hands, and developments of mines. The reso- 
lution was referred to the committee on rev- 
enue, 

Land and labor club, No. 1, has changed its 
name to “Single tax club, No. 1, of Chicago.” 
The following oflicers were elected on March 
vt: President, Warren Worth Bailey, 401 Cleve- 
land avenue; vice-president, Miss Leonara E. 
Beck, 508 West Adams street; secretary and 
treasurer, T. W. Wittler, 426 Milwaubes: ave- 
nue, The club meets every Thursday at 8 
pin, i Room 4, Grand Pacilie botel, Strang- 
ers are welcome. On Thursday evening, 
March 21, the speaker will be ©. 8S. Darrow, 
J. Z. White will lecture at the Madison street 
theater on Sunday evening, April 14, on 
“Taxation;’ admission free, 

T. W. WITTLER 


A Leader Won Over in Missouri, 
Ransas City, Kan,—Amony the new con- 
verts in our state is Judge H, P. Verooman, 
who has been a pioneer in all inodern reforms 
for the past forty yeurs. He has been Jean- 
iug strongly towards our doctrines for some 
time, but uot until he read Sbearman’s ud- 





ates two weeks ao, dulivered ab © Colanbud 

Ohio, before the legislative committee, did he 

become fully convinced. He has now an- 

nounced bimself a full fledged single tax 

Inun. and called a meeting at bis office lust 

night to form a single tax club. In) pursu- 

unce of said call a club was organized, aud 

Judge Vrooman was made president and F, 

M. P. Donnelly spebennty: 

Judge Vreoman was elected to the bench 
many yearsago in Missouri ionan independent 
ticket by a vote of neurly two to one He 
was a candidate iu this state in 1878 for chief 
justice of the supreme court on the greenback 
and labor ticket, and made a fine run; and 
again, in [S80, was nominated for governor by 
the sume party by acclamation, and made an 
able cunvass of the state. In 1884 he was 
nominated by the same party for chief justice, 
and also by the protubition party, and re- 
ceived nearly tive thousand votes more than 
Butler and St. John combined. 

I wish that all readers of THz STANDARD in 
Ikunsas would write me with the view of 
udopting some plan of state organization 
whereby we can more speedily and effectively 
spread the light. F. M. P. DONNELLY, 
President State Central Committee of the 

United Labor Party, P. O. Box 450, Armour- 

dule, Kansas City, Kan. 

Gatlant Work in Monttna—The Territorial 
Council Passes the Australian Ballot 
ill Unanimously. 

COUNCIL CHAMBER, ] 
HELENA, Monat., Mareh 5. § 


I am very glad to be able to report that 
my bill providing for the Australian system 
of voting bas passed the council unanimously, 
and that there is great probability of its 
passing the house with equal unanimity. If at 
does so pass, there is hardly a doubt that it 
will receive the approval of the governor, 
We huve amended it so that the booths may 
not be provided in precincts where there are 
less than twenty-five voters. The tickets are 
to have the names of candidates grouped 
uuder the names of the offives for which they 
are running. The official ticket is to be 
stamped with a rubber stamp containing the 
name of the precinct, county, county clerk, 
ete. There are some other slight changes 
from the Saxton bill to conform with the con- 
dition of affairs in this territory. ‘The number 
of nominating electors for independent can- 
didates is made one hundred for state offices, 
ten for county offices, ard tive for precinct 
or-‘municipal officers. 

A registration bill also is one of the laws 
which will be enacted by this legislature. 
Whenever these laws are printed I will sead 
you copies, also to any otber friends of 
electoral reform who muy desire to see them. 

“With success in the shape of electoral re- 
form, the Single tax association of Monatana, 
which wus organized a couple of months 
since, will probably push forward toward the 
accomplishment of other reforms. My paper 
will urge upon the coming constitutional con- 
vention the adoption of w section leaving the 
question of tuxation within the power of the 
legisluture. WILL KENNEDY. 

A Siugle Tax Candidate Cate Down an Ave 
erage Republican Majority. 

Avusurn, N. Y.—As indicating a diminished 
dread of the dvuctriues of Henry Geurve, it 
may interest STANDARD readers to learn that 
the undersigned, an avowed advocate of the 
single tax, Was unanimously nominated by 
both the democratic and the labor conven- 
tions, to contest the election to the mayoralty 
vf Auburn, held on Tuesday Jast, my op- 
ponent, the republican nominee, being Cy- 
renus Wheeler, Jr., a gentleman of unblem- 
ished reputation and of large wealth, which 

yas freely used iu more or less legitimate 
ways to promote his election, who has al- 
ready filied the office during three terms. 
The result of the vote was my defeat by a 
majority of 836 in a total vote of 4,584—the 
normal republican majority of the town being 
1,200. 

Since the single tax was not directly in is- 
sue in the contest there was nothing personal 
to myself to regret in the result. But when 
one ut considerable sacrifice consents to be 
put forward as the represeutative of the 
eommou people as opposed to the classes, it 
is specially discouraging to be openly made 
the victim of treachery, as was notoriously 
my case at the hands of the chief democratic 
leaders and their retainers. I shall not, how- 
ever, sully the faircolumns of THE Stanpanp 
by dwelling on this aspect of the strugele, but 
will turn to the pleasanter duty of noting the 
tranly fidelity of many citizens, including a 
goodly number of republicans who, proof 
against the seductions of the venal and time- 
serving, Voted for me on conviction of duty, 
That all our single tax friends were conspicu- 
ous among these goes without saying. In- 
deed it seems to be a prerequisite toa man’s 
truly “seeing the cat? that he shall possess 
wecertain moral rectitude. To be at onee a 
genuine conyert to the single tax anda polit- 
ical trickster is an inconceivable combination 

Bince the earlier days of the late president 
tial canvass we have had here a vigorous 
single tax club in whose membership are meu 
of such devotion tothe new political gospel 
as entitles them to be called “stalwarts,” 
The officers of the club are Daniel Peacock, 
president; Thomas Gablin and Herman Fon- 
tino, vice presidents, and Bdward Vander- 
bosch, treasurer, [um the secretary, Meet- 
ings ure held every Sunday at 3:30 p.m. in 
College ball, H.W. Benxgnict. 
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FOR A SINGLE TAX, CLUB HOUSE. 





An ia slagarion of ii Sissies Tdeu, and 
Its Application to the Single Tux House, 
Anuinber of friends writing to the seeretury 

of the tontine say they do not yet understand 

(1) what the tontine scheme is; (2) how the 

revenue is to be raised to pay the interest on 

the inoney subseribedy and (3) what connee- 
tion the Manhattan single tax club has with 
the tontine. 

(1) Chambers’s Encyclopedia says: “This 
termis Cerived from the name of Tonti,a 
Neapolitan, who seems to have been the first 
propounder of a scheme for a financial asso- 
ciation, of which the prize or prizes were to 
accrue to the longest liver or livers. Geuer- 
ally, in an association, on wWhatis called the 
tontine principle, a payment is mude by cuch 
member of the association, and with the cap- 
itulso formed an annuity, payable at the 
sume rate uutil all the lives formiug the assu- 
ciation are extinct, is bought from some com- 
pauy or individual, This annuity is divided 
umong the members according to age and 
premium paid by each; and on the decease of 
wny member the surplus thence arising is di- 
vided among the survivors, and on the deuth 
of the last member of the association the total 
annuity reverts to the source from which it 
has hitherto emanated.” Now, Mr. Steers, 
who broached the sebeime for the purchase of 
a single tax home, proposed the application 
of the tontine principle, with a slight change 
when the affair is wound up. It is this: Wpon 
the death of the last subscriber the property 
of the tontine will be handed over to the sin 
rle tux movement. 

(2) The revenue from which the Hiicnesh: is 
to be paid will come from the rental of the 
property purchased by the toutine. 

(3) The Manhattan single tax ciub, as a 
elub, has nothing to do with the tontine 
scheme; but nearly all its members are also 
members of the tontine. The club without 
doubt would be glud to have the tuntine for u 
landlord. 


The following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived since the lust issue of Tue STANDARD. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Effect of the Recvnt Mavi Natur Convene 
tion—The Single Tax Club in its Third 
Year—Another Clergyman Comes Oue for 
the Doctrine and Founds a Nineteenth 
Century Club—Newapaper Noten. 
CuicaGo.—The tariff reform convention 

gave a sharp stimulus tovur people in Chi- 

cago. The spirit of abolition in that great 
convention Was Sv contirmed and its courage 
so infectious that many who had been luke- 
warin for months past were roused to action, 
and began once more to spread the light with 
old time zeal and enthusiasm. The conveu- 
tion has had the effect, moreover, of bridging 
the chasm of personal differences that has 
separated some of our people from the main 
body, in sympathy, if pot in actual fact, and 

Il am now encouraged to believe that the 

Whole body will once mure forge ahead shoul- 

der to shoulder and heurt to heart. 

With the meeting of Thursday evening, 
Feb, 28, the Chicago single tax club (organ- 
ized us land and Tabor club No. 1) closed its 
second year and elected officers forthe third. 

The membership of the club is steadily in- 
creasing. {t now runs up into the hundreds 
and from two to five new names are enrolled 
each week. The circulation of literature and 
individual work is progressing quietly, but 
none the less effectively, and those among us 
who have the itch for writing ply the papers 
with letters whenever opportunity presents, 
The Open Court had three answers in its last 
issue to an attempted criticism of Mr. George 
and his ideas that appeared some weeks be- 
fore; and The Statesman has recently con- 
tuined several notable contributions from sin- 
vle tax men. 

The Rev. Charles Ferguson, rector of the 
Episcopal church at Ravenswoud, a suburb of 
Chicago, is a recent uccession to our ranks, 
He has formed the Nineteenth Century club 
there, and be made a magnificent address on 
the subject of “Progress and Poverty” at the 
initial meeting. Auvother similar organization 
has been formed at Englewood, with u good 
membership, and another is contemplated at 
Woodlawn, It will thus appear that the 
brethren ure not idle in this part of the vine- 
yard; that, in fact, they are bending to their 
tusks, with courage and zeal, while evidences 
of success multiply about them, 

aN AHERN Wows BAILEY. 


Dido's Think of That. 
Kochester Pust-Dispateh. 

Henry George says this country doesn't 
need w president anyway, But if we didn’t 
have w president what tu the world would 
become of the Murine bund? 
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THE PETITION. 


The Number of Slunatures Now More Than 
Thirty-six Mhousand, 


- SincLr Tax ENroubMent C OMMITTEE, rt 
New York, Mareh 12, 

‘The week closing to-day has been one of 
the best, if not the best, that this committee 
has had. We begun last weck to feel the 
effeets of sending out new blauks to those 
who had. signed before, and this week the 
results have been even more gratifying. The 
receipts of petitions had fallen so that during 
the week ending February 19 there were re- 
—eeived but 1,504, and during the week ending 
February 20, 1,805. Last, week the number 
was 2,061, and this week ib is 4,0°5. 9 This 
brings the total number thus far reveived up 
to 36,121, and gives us every assurance that | 
when next Tuesday's report is made the total 
will have reached 40,000 or more, Some cor- 
respondents seem to think this is slow prog- 
ress, but they have no conception of the 
amount of labor involved in such a work as 
this. Petitions must be sent to everybody in 
order that those who might be williug to 
work shall not go unsupplied; yet, after all, 
the percentage of people who will really so- 
“ lieit signatures is very small. 

The committee is now sending out new 
blanks and tracts to every person as soon as 
his name is received, but it will probably have 
to cut down in the amount of literature sent 
out, since the 120,000 tracts already distri- 
buted bave not been half paid for by general 
subscription, and it would cripple the com- 
mittee to draw on its regular funds any more 
largely for the purpose of distributing tracts, 


The ecntributious during the week have 
been as follows: 
Rh. T. Westinghouse, St. Louis, Mo. . $f 00 


JC. MeNeury, Sparrowbush, N.Y. . 
W.S. Brown, Stoneham, Mass...) . 
P. Knapp, Baltimore, Md... 
R. FL Welch, Elizabeth, N. J... 
Rh. Fyfe, Se., Grand Rapids, Mich. . 
Andrew Fyfe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J, W. Felber, Hartingtou, Nebo .. 
“A Friend,” Brooklyu, N.Y. 2... 
J. A. B. Dilworth, New York eity,  . 
Joho A. Billings, Rockland, Muss, . 
eV, WW.” New York city, . . : 
Billy Radcliffe, Younystown, Ohio : 
M. J. Cornell, Rochester, Nic «<2 
J.C. Barnes, M.D., Hindsboro, Il. . 
Stephen Harris, Paulina, lowa .. 
Protin Bros., New Yor k city . . . 
David T, Lemley, Wilmington, Del. 
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C.F. Kuicht, F ‘ankfort Spring, Pa. QO 
Geo. BE. Dununer, Washington, D.C. ou 
Subscriptions in pustauge stamps, . os) 
ia, $37 95 
Previously acknowledged in THE 
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_ Alargely increasing number of people are 
beginning to see how important this work is 
without the slightest recard to the action of 
cougress. Kxtracts from the letters show 

this. One of the most important things thus 
far accomplished is the gathering of a list of 
SCworkers” in probably over a thousand towns 
and cities in all parts of the country who will 
shortly be asked to meet tugether to consider 
what plan can best be adupted for making 
use of the enrollinent to promote local oryani- 
Zutions, 

Now that names are coming in so rapidly, 
anew momentum has been given to the work, 
and it will probubly go forward with rapidly 
increasing good results. 

Tae total number of signatures now en- 
rolled is as follows: 

Reported lust week . 6... » 02,053 
Received during week ending March 12 4,088 


TOURED 4 kb Go ven ha, a ee ae SO 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, Chairman, 


The following extracts from correspondence 
indicate the drift of opinion among single tax 
men throughout the country: 

J. W. Brentlinvger, Pueblo, Col.—We enter- 
tain strong hope of securing the passaze of 
Senator Newell’s ballot bill this session, 1tis 
a copy of the Yates-Saxton bill with but a 
few modifications, 

Mr. J. M. Place, Jeffersonville, Ind.—I do 
not think that readers of THE STANDARD are 
doing their duty in the matter of procuring 
signatures to the petition. If they were, more 
than two thousand names would come in 
every week. Lhave sent in an even hundred 
myself and almost anyone could do the same. 
It alldid we should have one hundred thou- 
sund in avery short time. 

James S. Tuttle, Temple, N. L.--“Progress 
and Poverty” ought to be used as a text 

“book in our publie schools, To shall recotm- 
mend it to my neighbors, 


Robert Cumming, Sparta, 1L—Wim. Lloyd 
~Garrisows Boston speech supplies a want 

hitherto unsupplied. i knuw of many cases 
of prejudice that that speech and those of 
Henry George aud Parker Pillsbury willover- 
come, 

James P. McNeary, Sparrowbush, N. Y.— 
There are tive or six of us in this little village 
that have ‘Seen the eat.” The village con- 
tains a leather factory, which employs 140 
men, und around it are scattered a few “buck- 
wheat farmers” umong the rocky bills of a 
district that has received bho economic educa- 
tion for more than half a eentury, save that 
of the protective theory. During the last 
campaign we gota splendid chance at them, 
which we wok advaatage of, aud we got 








ee Sram to listen to arguments for absolute free 
trade on a purely single tax basis, and if the 
campaign had lusted two months more we 
would have made free traders of thet ali. 
They used to call us single tux men cranks, 
but they have quit that. 


H. L. Bachman, South Bethlehem, Pa.— 
Twenty-five of us have just been Jaid olf in 
wark fora few weeks. I tell them we ure 
beginning to realize the benefits of protection, 
However, I shall use my leisure in working 
ior the single tax. 


A. Skliba, Boone, Iowa.—I wis on the reg- 
istry bor eral yesterday registeriag voters for 
to-mori >sw's election (March 4). We have to 
choose an assessor and some other officers, 
au! talking about the duties of the ussessor 
b ve pie a good excuse to pnt forward the 

ew theory, and the inclosed signatures are 
the result. One gentleman who signed the 
petition a few weeks ago is beginniny to 
think the new theory is really the only way 
to reach the “bluated millionaires.” Our cily 
clerk says that he believes in the system for 
local purposes, but he refuses to sign the pe- 
tition because he believes in tarifY with a big, 
big OT. 

S. C. Reese, Pana, Ii.—Nearly all the sig- 
natures I have obtained are from business 
men and real estate owners. I heve received 
the signatures of people I had no idea of even 
approaching oa the subject when I first began 
work. 


W. A. Cronenburger, Cleveland, Obio.—I 
intend to push the work. I now see the true 
purpose of the petition, which IT did not see ut. 
first. Donly wish I were ab'e to contribute 
liberally to carry on the work. 

C. Cc. Mogan, Luke Dreston, 8S. Dakota.— 
People here are hard up, and they feel the 
pressing need of some reform, and for that 
reason this portion of the country is ready 
for tue seed. A year ago they regarded us 
single tax men as cranks, but now they are 
coming to think there is something in our doc- 
trines., 

W. W. Gray, Lynn, Mass.—I do not exag- 
gerate when [ say that the land question is 
the absorbing question for discussion amongst 
the middle class of our citizens, while the la- 
bor organizations, although slow to grasp its 
principles, manifest a strong interest init. A 
year and o half ago, at the organization of our 
league, the public pulse showed no conscious- 
ness Whatever of Mr. George or his writings, 
while now they are constantly talked of. So 
much for progress. There are no harder 
workiug mortals in this laud to-day than the 
single tax men of Lynn. 

KE. T. Chaney, Hermon, N. Y.—This makes 
62 names from this little village. If the whole 
country could do as well in proportion you 
would have a majority of all the voters. 

Thomas Howie, Vinita, Cherokee Nation.— 
It. seems strauge to me that up to Jast week 
you should have had only 27,267 signers to the 

tux petition, since it is sv very casy for me to 
eet signatures. TI went to town yesterday for 
my mailand received the blanks you had sent 
out. Astlumoa farmer l have but tittle time 
tu spare, but I stepped into the drug store and 
explained the object of the single tax and the 
petition. The result was f got the twelve 
blanks signed there in Jess than balf au hour, 
and could have obtained many more sievna- 
tures. When a man’s soul is Wrapped up as 
mine is inthe single tax he can “hustle” for the 
cause, Livery siugle tax mau should be par- 
ticular after he bas read anything that has 
reference to the subject to turn it over to 
some one Who may be affected by it. 


Joseph Rehling, Newport, Ky.—The people 
here are beginniog tu ask questions about the 
single tax, and [think before four years have 
passed a great many in this city who voted 
for protection will not vote that way acaiu, 
as they have already learned somethiug since 
the last election. Waves are goine down in- 
stead of up. The city is over head in debt, 
and taxes Inust be raised again. One of our 
large manufactories has therefore moved 
away, and another is getting ready to eo to 
Canton, Ohio, where they are offered twenty 
acres of land free from taxes fur teu years 
and av bonus of SLO0, 000. 

Lemuel Potts, Camden, N. J.—Havine con- 
cluded to devote a portion of the day to the 
single tax ecauuse To started out with my peti- 
tions and ina short time procured nine signia- 
tures, Democrats signed readily, but Repub- 
livans hesitated, distrusting the simele tux 
beeause it did not harmonize with a protee- 
tive taritY, 

VO. Van Ornum, Raveaswood, HhL—The 
ceneral work is openiug ap splendidly since 
the tariff reform conventions lt has piven 
the cause a new dimpetus in Chicago aud its 
vicinity. People are interested who could nut 
be interested before. 


KE, Z. Buteher, Solowon City, Kan—l 
the plan of asking for signatures, 
up conversation on cur principles, 
Jocal papers have noticed 
ecalise. 

James Barron, Minneapolis, Minn.—l think 
Minneapolis is doing her duty fairly well, 
We have aroused plenty of opposition, which 
has baud a good effect in stunulating discus- 
sivn. 

A. R. Wynn, Toledo, Ohio.~—Phe literature 
you sent out Jast week is doing good work. [ 
noticed the offect of it as IT came in contact 
With those who had received their packages, 

P. J. Snay, Galion, Ohio. —I buve recently 
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open to ine for single tax agitation, But Dam 
not having it all to myself, as J. A. Wright, 
the IK. of TL. general lecturer, addressed an 
audience here in the opera house last Monday 
evening and declared that the taking of band 
valuesin taxation would be a preat improve- 
ment vn the present systemtand aw plan that 
Would greatiy beneflt the industrial classes, 
He urged his hearers to carefully investusate 
the subject. 

J. R. Hinkle, Gunnison, Col.—-One searecly 
neets aman nowadays who dees not realize 
that semething is wrong. Thev all feel a 
pressure in their industrial relations, It is 
certainly gratifying to note how rapidly the 
idea of the single tax is spreading. 

John LL. Frank, Wheeiiug, We Va.—Qur 
club in this city is adding new recruits to its 
rollatevery meeting, We meet every Sun- 


Cay evening and open our sessions with 
musie and singing and then read a chapter 


follow it 
nuswer 


from *Proeress and Poverty” and 
with short talks, after which we 
questions propounded by strangers. 


Letters were written recently to numerous 
known single tax men who had done nothing 
in behalf of the petition, and the resulb has 
been most gratifying. One gentleman in 
Massachusetts writes: “On receipt of your 
commuication reminding me of my remiss- 
ness in not baving siened the petition, I 
sturted on the war path after some of the 
parties with whom Thad discussed single tax 
and tariff matters. Iesult, eight signatures 
from the first eight parties attacked, which 
signatures J inclose berewith, Please send 
ine more petitions.” 

GG. W. Avery, Peorna, HlL—The men who 
have signed the inclosed blauks are success- 
ful leaders in this congressional district. 
“There are three lawyers, one ex-senator, 
one ex-congressmin.” Mr. Avery also sends 
an item from oneof the daily papers which 
reprints the petition and says it “has been 
signed by a number of well known politicians 
and others equally strong in their party affll- 
jation. There seems to be no difficulty in 
securing siguatures,” 


Benjamin A. Wibbel, Louisville, Ky,—Our 
single tax league, of whieh I have the honor 
to be president, is arousing thought and dis- 
cussion. We have some very wble exponents 
of our doctrines here. 


Q. A. Lothrop, Neponset, Mass.—We are 
moving even in this litte village of Neponset. 
A year ago there were three single tux nen 
here who belonged to the Henry George club 
of Ward, 24 Boston, of which this village is 
apart. Our streneth has gradually mereased 
and within aw week we shall start a club here 
of a dozen or more members, 

W. M. Brown, North Adums, Mass.—Many of 
these siguers have a vague idea that our pres- 
ent system of raising reventte is not equitable 
and would willingly adopt one that) would 
produce better results. If the question re- 
ceives a throrouch investigation at the hands 
of congress these gentlemen and many otbers 
will wateh the inquiry with great interest and 
may be brouylt to see the advantage of the 
single tax. 

Benjamin FE. Bloom, St. Louis, Mo.—The 
presentation of the petition for siguatures 
tives one asplendid oppurtunity to discuss the 
labor question in all its phases. 


KE. C. Cooley, Hornellsville, N. Y.—-The ad- 
vauce in the work of education and discus- 
sion manifest here makes me bappy, as docs 
also the good uews THE STANDARD brings 
each weer. Every few days some ovcur- 
renee shows me the advance we are making 
here, and yet this is w most conservative 
place, 


W. LL. Crossman, Boston, Mass.—I inelose 
twenty-eight signed petitions, The majerity 
of the signers are printers emplovedou one of 
the Boston daily papers. A few weeks uge it 
would have beeu necessary to explain the 
single tax before procuring their signatures, 
but now they oladly sign, thanks to the edu- 
eational effeet of Mr. George's lecture in Bos- 
ton on February 22, under the wuspices of the 
typogre aphicul non. 


SOMETHING TO Do. 


The Selfelt inti an Meit-Suntaiiing 1.0U. 
tereWritha Corps, 
The organized tetter-writers for. the 
tux will be asked to voto work in a week or 
two. The onty cause for delay is the ueees- 
sity of waiting to hear from the baek di:- 
triets, so that the members inay then be: in 
vited to pull all together. 
In would take a Week to reply to the many 
correspondents who have sent in suggestions 
relating to the work of the corps, All sueh 
suceestions are read and carefully eousil- 
eved, but the writers will please not expec. 
letters iu reply, being assured that their ideas 
will be carried into effect yn the circulars 
Whenever practicable, 
Lt would reqyire Golumns of TUE STANDARD, 
tog, to contwo even a smal extract from, say, 
every third ietter, were it desirable to show 
the spirit which so many single tax people 
haye evinced jin view of huving a. chance to 
go to work for the cause, ‘The spirit has been 
found to be all right, however, wud, without 
consuming Unnecessary Space da tha paper, 
the plan wili be put into operation. 

Any infartigation as to the work af the let 
tepe welling corps ean be hud by addrussiug 
J. We SULLIVAN, 

Sranvago cllice, Sew Vu: k, 


single 
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KNIVES AND PLASTERS. 


His (President Harrison’s] argument for pro- 
tection is tlitnsy and iutemperate. The neces- 
sity for tax reduction is brushed aside with 
the sdepestion that there are “extraordinary 
demands,  scareely less imperative than the 
necessary expenses Of covertiment, whieh will 
eat up the surplus.—(Philadel pha Reeord. 


As for the surplus, Mr. Harrison brushes 
aside the dangers it presents as a matter of 
HO CORSEQUETICE, National extruvaypance 
seems to hin to be both a properand pleasant 
wity of disposing of it.--[New York Star. 


For once we havea president who thorough- 
ly understands the American [tarill) system 
and has the eournge to avow without equivo- 

‘ation bis conviefions and the couvie Lions of 
the party.—[New York Press. 


President Harrison's treatment of the sur- 
plus question in his itangural sounds very 
much dike, “Let us spend all the money we 
en, gentlemen, and then if Ghere’s too much 
sur plus we will see bow it ean be further re- 
duced."—[New York World. 


Kew persons called to oeeupy bis position 
and to announce the poliey of a great, 
ishing and progressive people, would) think to 
defend the protective system by the reeita- 
tion of the story of a century aie, when, as 
he says, Gsovieties for the promotion of home 
manufactures pod for eneouracing the ise of 
domestics iu the dress of the people were Or- 
eanized in many of Che states.”’—(Bostou Pilot. 


Asvomuch larger proportion of the Ameri- 
“an people weer elothing and consume pro- 
ducts of domestie prodtetion to-day than they 
did a hundred years ago, it . as well for the 
president to direet attention to the faeuthirt 
weoare about to enter upon our second eet 
tury of motional bile 
siderations quad impulses (liut moved our pro- 
venitors when they entered upon the first 
century of national life.) (Philadelphia North 
American 


President’ Harrisows inaugural address is, 
so frras it foreshadows his executive poliey, 
aostroug, clear, Unequivoca! doetument—such 
WOME GS Was expected Ny those who under- 
stood the quiet streugth of the miun--(Poledo 
Blade. 


The heresies of free trade no fonver echo 
from the White House. Utoeu Merald. 


The concensus of opinion shows that Pres- 
ident Harrisows inudeural address has found 
faver with the people generatly.--[ Brooklyn 
Standard- Union, 


The principle of protection wis distinetly: g 


indorsed and proclaimed from the portico of 
the capitol and with an emphasis so uhat 
the world canitet bit nate. So much the 
better, to doubt, for all concerned, that the 
position of the new republican aclministra- 
tionupow the tard! question has been _ thus 
sharply declined in the beginuiury, —(New York 
News. 

President Harrison is a protectionist, and 
following his own polities faith and the 
impulse of party chiefs he unickes the issue of 
protection so clearly and positively that if 
his party should hereafter attempt to ran 
awiev fromit they would have to ran wwe wy 
from him also.—{New York Jferald. 


He neglected to observe that the surplus is 
fattened on the necessities of the poor to 
feed the luxuries of the rich—[New York 
Evening World. 


The president's attitude toward the tariff 
isin brief to keep up the war rate, and to 
use its undoubted advantaces te dts rich 
beneficiaries as a means of capturing some 
uf the southern states. —[New York World. 


No one will be surprised who read Presi- 
Qeut TLarrisows speeches when a candidate 
that he strongly urges the propriety of wot 
postpoulug expe uditures which will presently 
be necessary for the national welfare or de- 
velopment.—[New York Tribune, 


Mr. Jfarrison nuty be coneratauhiuted on 
having discovered a new name fora policy 
that enhances the price of the people's ueces- 
snries, ffe ealls if commerciul enuneipa- 
tion. This joke as decidedly rich.--[Poronto 
(alolie, 


He believed in (he protection of our home 
industries and of preserving our home markets 
for American inanufacturer ‘'s.—{Portlund,Me., 
Iexpress, 


A more distinet ora more prompt delara- 
tien for protection could not be expected or 
desived.—[Pittsbure Tinies, 


The first issue discussed is the tarif At 
the end of a century he finds it au ineident 
worthy of attention that there should bea 
revivadl Sel the sate putriotic interest in the 
preservation aod development of domestica 
Industries, aud the defeuse of our working 
people aeaiast injurious foreseen competition.” 
~~[Pittsburg Comercial Gazette. 


The new sceretaury of the treasury is hardly 
sented io bis othe chair yet. Put the hold: 
ers of coverniiecnt bonds are already Uigurins 
onthe tkelbood of bis buying. bonds mora 
liberally than ex-Seeretary Pairehild did, 
The bids for four per cent bands yesterday in 
Wall street were 120, 0 Tyas Saturday the 
price was (28's. Thereis nothing reprehen- 
sitle “about this, Phe bendlolders have ou 
good thing, and know it, They think that, if 
Mr. Harrison speaks for his administration, 
Lbey cub force the treasury to buy their bands 
abt an wines hulp peescut prices. (New York 
POL, Mare h 7 be 


The Chome market proposition logically 


carried out i tiaply thiss Cut off one-half of 


the fargia’s customers (the Ee, 
oyder-that all the fariuners Gf Aiperien. ean 
cunpete for the other allem thes lane meets 
Phisis a sound business principle acording ba 

the students ¢fapurkets butwe “thegrists 
cuit ace It=(Kuckville, Jad, Trituae. 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


W. J. Atkinson, of the Keystone Watch 
Company of Philadelphia, has just re- 
turned from a visit to California, While 
there he took a look at the meribund 
boom. He saw a great deal of land being 
offered at $50 an acre which a year ago 
was held at $1,000 an acre. Ie saw land 
where paying orunge groves had been 
cut away to make room for town lots, 
and now that the devastating boom has 
passed on, it is neither orange groves nor 
town Jots, but a mere strip of wilderness. 
He saw Chinamen making money truck- 
farming on land they rented for $50 an 
acre, public opinion resting content with 
their presence if a landlord got twice the 
amount from a Chinaman that he could 
froma white man. But though booming 
had been worked to death, land grabbing 
was going on wherever it promised to 
pay. <A valley lately opened up by the 
railroad east of San Bernardino has just 
been the scene of a game played by land- 
sharks at the expense of a settlement of 
Indians—a game in which legal rights 
were pitted against just rights, the former 
winning, For seventy or eighty years 
red men have lived in cabins scattered 
along the banks of tiie little stream that 
waters the valley, raising stock and 
growing grain. But they had no right to 
doit. Citizens of the United States who 
had aright to the land came along and 
took it up under the land acts, and drove 
the Indians out of their cabins and away 
from their fields. A clergyman is doing 
what he can to save for the Indians their 
graveyard, which lies in a boom town, 
the chances being against him. 











A bright young man on the east side of 
town told me the other evening how he 
stood now in politics. He went into the 
united labor party when it started up, as 
he thought labor hada good cause. He 
worked hard at the three elections in which 
the party had candidates. He did what 
he could to keep up his district organiza- 
tion. He felt badly when it wound up 
with Coogun and collapse. Then he went 
back toTammany. He has no faith now 
in reform. He never could understand 
this land tax business, and he couldn't see 
how free trade or protection touched him. 
As for the Australian ballot system, let 
the Australians come to his ward and 
learn something about jobs on election 
day. Did I think that the party bosses 
were going to stand by and see themselves 
dumped off like dirt from an old freight 
car by kid glove reformers? No, sir, pol- 
itics were politics, and they were coing to 
be run in the old way down in his ward. 
Still, he was sorry. Labor was a good 
cause in politics, and he had seen it bur- 
ied. The political bosses and the rich fel- 
lows were sure to have things their way. 

Just the reverse was the tone of a man 
who had heard the address at the Manhat- 
tan single tax club on the capitalists’ side 
of the labor question. He was what 
might be termed a reformed politician. 
He laughed at the title of the address and 
the position taken by the speaker. He 
said that if he knew himself he was on 
the capitalists’ side of the labor question, 
and so were the members of the club gen- 
erally. But he was on the side opposite 
the monopolists. The notion of selection, 
of moral superiority, of fitness, he ob- 
served, had played a strong part in the 
social struggle as described by the 
speaker. Was the inference to be made, 
then, that the election day bribers, the 
corrupt legislators, the lobby jobbers and 
the boodle aldermen, were the sortof men 
brought to the top by a moral law?) The 
Jaw by which they found their way to 
power was that they were the fittest to do 
the dirty work necessary to get to the lu- 
crative depths of practical politics. By 
the same law, ratilesnakes and hyenas 
are the survivors in places more favor- 
able to them than to animals of a higher 
order, Bailot reform would abolish the 
bosses, and equitable laws would de- 
prive many millionaires of the wealth 
that unjust laws had brought to them, or 
peer: to ther fathers, and kept in their 

ands. 


aan ene re ei a? 


One of the boys who keeps going the 
republican organization in a district in 
which his party is ina hopeless minority 
told me last week that the active workers 
of his club all expected offices under the 
new administration, ‘We're dividing up 
the jobs,” he said. “We've kept the 
thing going when there was nothing to 
be had except expenses. IJsn’t it only fair 
play to open up the good places for us 
now?’ 








lecture at Tremont temple in Boston says 
that the man iu the box office expressed 
his surprise at the character of the au- 
dience present on that occasion. This 
man knows Boston's lecture-going au- 
diences by sight. He expects to see cer- 
tain people at a religious meeting, certain 
others atascientific lecture, and again 
others present on sensational occasions. 
He says he got ready for rough looking 
communists when he was told that Henry 
George was to have thehall. Butseveral 


days before the lecture his religious and | 


scientific people began to come, some in 
their carriages, to buy reserved seats, 
and the audience as a whole turned out to 
be a good average of Boston's respectable 
people. The ticket seller is consequently 
half won over, though he did not hear 
the address. 


A single.tax moa has been asking me 
what he ought te have done on a recent 
occasion when he was embarrassed by 
being arraigned for the unpardonable sin 
of being a single taxer. He was dining 
as one of a party of ten or twelve, none 
of whom, he supposed, knew or cared 
much about man’s natural rights or social 
reform. They liked the world as they 
have found it. One of them, however, 
asked him if it was true he was a land 
communist. He explained in the briefest 
words possible what was his creed, and, 
it not being the place to get up a con- 
troversy, started another subject. There 
was present at the table, however, a 
young lawyer, a little, thin, light fellow, 
with ferret eyes and a large mouth, who 
suw an opportunity not to be missed. 
He oped his jaws, and for fifteen min- 
utes poured out the whole of the ex- 
posure of the George fallacies, as he had 
gleaned it from many sources, including: 
the Fvening Poss. Our single tax friend 
preserved silence, but was pained to ob- 
serve that every one present thought the 
sprig of alawyer had convicted him of 
crankism. THe still believes he observed 
the proprieties, but he feels he was a 
martyr to them. 


tree cerca sentence 


What the taxation of the unearned in- 
crement of New York city would amount 
to may be imagined in the light of the 
increased ground rents of apart of the 
Astor estate situated on the east side. 
The lot on the northeast corner of Fourth 
street and Avenue A, 25 by 100 feet, the 
building covering which is No. 48 Ave- 
nue A and Nos. 187 and 189 East Fourth 
street, has heretofore paid the Astors 
$500 annual ground reat. Hereafter it 
will pay $1,400. The owner of the house 
has raised the rent of the clothier at the 
corner from $125 to $138 per month, and 
that of the wine merchant in the base- 
ment from $40 to $45. The other ten- 
ants, storekeepers ard families, are ex- 
pecting an increase on May 1. On the 
southeast corner of the same street is a 
lot of the same dimensions, on which is 
built a house 25 by about 75 feet, in 
which there is but one business place, a 
grocery, The ground rent, up to the 
present, $500 or $600, is advanced this 
year to $1,300. Lots on Avenue A, from 
Fourth to Seventh streets, which have 
drawn from the users $375, wiil hereafter 
tax them $900 a year, In all, the increase 
in these grounds is about $75,000—not 
quite enough to add a complete diamond 
necklace to the Astor jewels. 


— 





The single tax people of the neighbor- 
hood are not permitting the excitement 
to yo down with nothing more thana 
protest from the rent-payers. They are 
at work showing the injustice of the sys- 
tem which allows an Astor or any one 
else to reap where he has not sown. Single 
tax publications are being spread about 
in the locality, and the discussion of the 
subject is on, tenants listening who have 
heretofore felt no interest in the question, 
There is talk of holding a tenants’ meet- 
ing in one of the halls in the district, and 
it is looked on asa certainty that single 
fax ideas will not be kept in the back- 
ground if it takes place. 





I overheard this interesting scrap of 
conversation the other day at a lunch 
counter: 

“Well, I was a free trader, too, when I 
was at college; but since I have been out 
in the world T have become a protection. 
ist, Now, can you tell me why it is that 
so many men, though taught free trade 
at college just as I was, afterwards bee 
come protectionists, just us J did? 

“T don't know that I can, but I rather 
suspect the reason to be in part the poor 
quality of the free trade they were 
taught, and in part their neglect of logic 
and moral philosophy,” GRIFFE, 
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A printer who attended Henry George's | 


side of a protective tariff aud it won, 
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"WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 


The Sam Randalls and the New York Suns 
can drop cut of the ranks or fall in line and 
keep step with the music, They are only a 
detriment to the party now.--[Fulton, Ih, 
Journal. 


If Sam Randall is a democrat, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Andrew Jackson were frauds.— 
(Sheboygau County, Wis., Times. 

Tariff reform was the issue in the campaign 
of 1858; ignorance and money were on the 
There 
may be one more campaign in which tariff re- 
form will be the issue. Afterward the con- 
test will be absoiute free trade against a 
protective taril¥.—[Fulton, Il, Journal. 

As certain as he lives, President Cleveland 
will yet be a power in the land iu all matters 
of tariff reform. Even now the masses are 
gravitating toward him as their natural 
leader. They will listen cagerly to his coun- 
sels aud take his advice upon all oeeasiuns, 
because he is frank, sincere, and very much 
in earnest.—[Kansas City Times. 

It is alittle singular that, just as General 
Harrison was passiog through Pennsylvania 
on his way to be inaugurated president the 
other morning, he should be obliged to read 
in the papers of a wholesale cut in the wages 
of iron furnace employes pretty generally 
throughout the state, while thousands are 
being thrown out of work both there and in 
the coal mnines.—[Mubile, Ala., Register. 


The title to land rests on fraud or foree. 
The value of landis made by the increase of 
population by births or immigration. All men 
have an equal right to the surface of the 
earth, If they are denied this right thev 
starve, stealor beg. Land speculation means 
dealing in men’s labor. Slavery was the 
same thing. To take men’s labor without re- 
turn is a form of slavery. Take by a tax 
this value of vacant land and abolish the 
blank spots in our city.—[{Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Index. 
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Attention, Cincinnath Single Tax Men? 


CINCINNATI.~At the last meeting of the 
single tax club of Cincinnatithe undersizned 
were appointed a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of securing more 
suitable quarters. It is the opinion of the 
committee that if a more attractive place of 
meeting could be provided, it would aug- 
nent beth the efficiency and membership of 
the club It is proposed to secure a house of 
moderate size, in as ceatral a location as pos- 
sible, to be open at all times to the reception 
of friends of the cause, the rent not to ex- 
ceed $25 or $50. The recular contributions of 
the members of the club are already suffi- 
cient to pay the ordinary running expenses, 
and it has been decided to start a subscription 
list, the proceeds of which are to be set aside 
for the sole purpose of rent. The committce 
have already been assured of monthly pay- 
ments to the Amount of $12, and would ap- 
pea! to all single tax friends in this vicinity 
for additional subscriptions to make the en- 
terprise a success. All those who wish to see 
a permanent home established in this city 
are requested to mnect the undersigned at the 
Dennison house parlor on Mondav, March 18, 
at 8p. m. David DEBEcK, M. D.,, 

Oscar C. Rascu, 
ALFRED W. HENDERSON, 
Committee. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the sinvle tax 
cause in their respective localities, with Whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron OmJas BR Angier. 109 Allvn street, 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Rosiirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mihoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 3 
Myrtle avenue. ; 

Alhambra, Mon Ter=Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—Josepbh Sharp, fr secretary Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 92 First 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y~Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, DC—Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anaheim, Cal—James Ib Hassett 

Anton Chico, N M~-Lewis 7 Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—.Aa D Strong. 

Atlanta, Ga—Joln C Reed, lawyer, 2% 1-2 Marietta 
street, 

Auburn, Me-H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N ¥—Daniel Peacock, pros:dent; HOW Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax elub, College tall. 

Augusta, Gu—L A Sel midt, 525 Lincolu street. 

Avon, NW Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Bpa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, sec Single tax learue of 
Maryland, 1% N Bond street; Jolin Salmon, Pres Heury 
George club, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wim N Hill, 1433 
E Baltimore street, 

Bayside, Long island, N ¥Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, William Matthews, secretary Tarif? re- 
form club 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Bristol, bak—W_ E Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E W Dundon, 33 Maiden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White, 26 Main street, Charles. 
ton, JK Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leavue, Jamaica Phiin, 

Brooklya, N ¥—Gvorge E West, M 0,49 Clermont ave. 
nue, president Single tax club. 

Burliuzton, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 

Spencer, 

Cumbridgeport, Mass-—-Wim A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Canisteo, N Y—H W Johnsen, PO box 365, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Bhike, M D. 

Canton, O~S J Harmeuunt, MD, president single tax 


club, 

Cape May City—Wim Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—Jiames Brown, 

Charles City, lowa-Irving W Sinith, M D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Cnuicago, Wi—Frank Pearson, 65 La Salle street; T, W, 
Witcler, secretary Single tax club, 426 Milwaukee 
uvenue, : 

Cincinnatl, Q—Dr David De Beck, 199 West Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 32 Vine 
wtreet; headquarters Single Gx club, 98 Vine street, 

Clanton, Al:--O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,Q—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucid avenue; Frank 

on ra ah se yiprone ee 4 
linton, Ind=J, O Bisho itor 4rgua 

Cohows N Yd 8 Grane’ r 

Caan Cate Charlgs F Sintth, proprietor Commercial 
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Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J Vo Lanston 


Dighton, Mass—A\ Cross. 
Dunkirk, N Y—Francis Lake. 
East Cambridge, Muss=J F Harrington, St John's Lit 
_erary Institute. Z 
East Northport, Long island, N Y~J KE Rudyard 
East Rindge, N H--Edward Jewett 
Elizabeth, N d—Benjamin Urner. 
Elmira. N ¥—~Wilbam Bergman, 712 East Market street. 
Englewood, [l—W_ J Steers, 
Evansvilie, Ind--Charies G Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
street. 
Fitehbnorg, Mass~it vb ferry. 
Farmington, lowa—F. W, Rock welL 
Gardner, INF 8S Cumming. 
Glen Cove, Long Island, XN Y~Herbert Loromer, 
Giendive, Mont—A H Sawyer 
Glens Falls, N Y—Johbn H Quinian, 
Gloversville, N Y—Wm C Wood, MD. 
Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y--Henry L Hinton, 
Harrison, Tex--1 J MeCollum. : : 
Hartiugton, Neb—Julin H Felber. 
Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock. 
Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, 
Hornailsville, N Y—George H Van Winkle, 
Hot Springs, Ark—W Albert Chapman 
Hoosick Falls, N Y—F S Hammona, 
Houston. Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney, 
Hutchinson, Kas—J G Maleoim, MD. 
Ilion, N ¥—George Smith, P O box ar : 
Indianapolis. ind— P Custer, president Site tax 
leasue, WU Tel Co; Chas H Krause, bookkeeper, Von- 
hegue’s hardware store, E Washington street, 
Ithaea, N Y¥—C-C Platt, druggist, 75 East Stare street. 
Janvier. N J~8 B Walsh. 
Jersey City, N J—Josepu Dana Miller, secretary Hud- 
son county Single tux league, 86 Ege avenue, 
Kunsas City, Mo—Chas E Keid, 2,023 Woodland avenue, 
Keithsburgt, IM-M MeDonald. 
Kingston, N Y-Theodore M Romeyn. 
Laosingburgh, N Y—James McMunno, 21 Eighteenth st. 
Lonsdale, K1—Dr L. F. Garvin 
Lewiston, Mel b Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 
Lexington, Ky—James krwip 
London, England—Williawm Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westminster, 
Los Angeles, Cal--W H Douge, W North Alameda street; 
W A Cole, 149 South Hill; or A Vinette, PO St -tion F, 
Lowell, Mass—Yenry Kobertsop, 5 Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street, 
Lyle, Minn-C F Wenham. 
Lynchburg, Vu—Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 
Lynn, Mass--Theodore P Perkins, 14 South. Common 
street. 
Madisun, Dak—-E H Evenson, 
Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary. ‘ 
Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkley or W R Hall. 
Manstield, O-W J Higyvinus, mManuger Western union 
telegraph office, 
Marlboro, Mass—Geo A E Reynolds, 
Marlborough, N Y—C Ho Bisldon. 
Mart, Tex—J L Caid well, Cchairinin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 
Marysville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r. 
MassiBon, O—Victor Burnett, 75 Bust South street, 
Mauritius, Indian Qcean—Kobert A Rohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis. 
Memphis, Tenn—K G@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
elub, 59 Madison street. 
Middletown, Coun—Jobn @ Hopkins, P O box 580, 
Middletown, N Y—Chus H Fuller. aP O box 113. 
Mitwaukee, Wis—Peter McGill, 147 Fourth street, 
Minneapolis, Mino.—C J Buell, president Single tax 
league, 42W Franklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secre- 


lanyv. 
Movie, Ala—Is Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 
Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, M D. 
Mt Vernon, N Y-J BD Luttbeg. 
Murrayville, Ul—Willaimn Camm, president Democratio 


club. 

Nashville, Tenu—P H Carroll, 25N High street, secre 
tary American land league, 

Noponset, Mass—Q A Loturup, Member Henry George 
club, 43 Walout street. 

Newark, N J~Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street. 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y~DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broudway. . . 

Newburyport, Muss—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rimae assembly, Herald otlice. 

New Orleans, La—Johoa S Waiters, Maritime associa- 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L Schraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; Wil C James, 89 Taylor 
street ? 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 

Norfolk, Va~Edward K Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. drawer a ; . 

North Sprirgticld, Mo—K P Ajexander, 1826 Nortb 
Boonville street. 

Oberun, O—Edw B Haskell, on 

Olean, N Y—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec. 85 Rallroad sireet. ; 

Ohoipia. Wash Ter~Alexander Farquhar, Adam street 

Omaha, Neb—Joho E Emblen, 622 Virginia avenue. 

Urdway, Dak H Garlagd, member Tax reform asso- 
ciation. 

Oswero, N Y—Alex Skillen, 160 West First street, 

Passaic, N J-—-J J Barnard, P O box 181. 

Paterson, N J-E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic county 
Single tax Cleveland.cumpaigo committee, 89 North 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va~—W I Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. ; 

Pawtucket, R I~Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peortu, Uil-J W Avery. 

Pittladelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. HI. Stephenson, 214 Chestout street, secretary 
Heory George club. 

Piermout, S ¥—-Charles R Hood, PO box 13, 

Pittsburg, Pa—dark & Koverts. 727 Carey alley, 

Porthind, Gree SB Mizeon, 45 Stark street. K H Thomp- 
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Pousliken pie; S Y—Wiiham © Atbroa, 

Proviiesve-R I-Kobert Grieve, 32 Button street; 
Dr Wan Barker, pres. Rhode Island single tax asso 
chatienk. 

Pulaski, N Y—C V Harbottle, 

Ruvens wood, Hl-W Hh Vira Ornum, 

Reading Pa-Chas 8 Prizer, Wis Penu street; Charles 
Corkiill, 21 Penn street, 

Revnoid’s Briuige. Conn.—John Carreer, box 2. 

Kichmond, Ind—D Quig'ey, 105 Souvb Third streets 

Ridgeway, N¥~DU Sullivan, 

River Falls, Wis—Georse ii Bates. 

Rochester, N Y—Charles Avril, ¢ Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J~Read Gordon. 

Rutland, Vt—T WH Browa, 1 Cherry street. 

San Francisco, Cal-Judge James G Maguire, Superior 
-ourt, 

San Luis Goispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Milne. 

Seattle, Wasb Ter—F P Morrow, 

Seneca Falls, N ¥—Wm H Adkinson, P O pox 56. 

Sharon, Conu—A Jd Bostwick, librarian Singte tax club, 

Shenanvoah, Pa—AMorris Marsh, president Single tas 
club; Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gusten, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; Join Sheeban, sec 
retary. 

Spirit Lake, Iowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Taril! re 
form club, 

Springticid, (iL—James H MeCrea, secretary Sangamon 
single tax chib, 6% Black avenue, 

Springtield, MO-H A W Junemiin, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louis, Mum-Hamlin Kussell, president Single tax 
league, %6) Bicon street; Benj, £. Bloom, secretary, 
room 3, Wily Chive street, 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneham, Masser W Syinington Brown, 

Syracuse, N ¥=—CharlesS Hopkios, 9 Seymour atreot; 
HOR Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Wulton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Single 
tix club, 59 Greene street 

Toledu, 0—Win Adelsperger, secretary Single tax club, 
Nu J, 12 Sumimut strect, 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 18 K st, 

Trenton, N J-H_B Mathews, 9 Howell street, 

Troy, N Y¥<B B Murtis. 

Tuckahue, N Y~Albert O Young, 

Umonville, Conn=John McAuliffe, 

Utica, N Y=Thomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west curner First and 
Jathurine. 

Vicrores, bC-—W_ TL Sinton, E and N RR Co, 

Vincennes, Jod—Hoa Baumuel W Willams, rooms Jand § 
Overa block, 

Waco, texs—Frank Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4th street 

Wakelleld, Kl—bavid Hurrower, 

Washington, P) Cer. Williams Geddes, 1719@ street, B 
W, secretary single tax league, 

Weatherford, Tez—Wiliiam M isuell 

Weet New Urightun, Staten lsland, N YeA B Stoddard 

Wheelitg, Wo ViaeJola d, Krank, Out Bolt street, 

Whitestone, Long Island, N Y¥—George Harnwell 

Whitman, Muas—C P Bolla, cigar store; Thos Douglass, 

whrreidens yo bad tas league, ; 
imiagton, Lbei—Geo W hreer, 117 West Ninth street 

Wuadstock, tea W Cuma 

Worcester, Mass,—E K Page, Lake View. 
oakers, N Vrddseph Rutheriand. 

Bi Zi icl@e, Radclife house, 
Loughead, 77 Van Buren street, 
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OYSTER FISHERIES. | 
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LAWS GOVERNING THEIR USE IN VARI- 
OUS PLACES. 


eam eae 2 ner apron teeter 


Great Advaptnzes of the Leasing Syatem 
Over the Others—A Complete Answer to 
the New York Evenutug Post—Testimony 
of Authorities—Chesnpenke Bay, Long 
Isinnd, Connecticut and Rhode Irland 

. Fisheries-Great Revenucs That Might 
Re Made to Flow Into the Public Treas. 
urles. 


The article by Professor John K. Cowen on 
oyster cultivation iu Chesapeake bay, which 
recently appeared in the Baltimore Sun, bas 
since been used us au argument in favor of 
making oyster plots private property. Pro- 
fessor Cowen’s argument was, however, not 
for private ownership, but for private pos- 
session and security of tenure; le proposed a 
system of leasing whereby the state of Mary- 
land would get euormous revenues, and thou- 
sands of capitalists be induced to go into 
oyster cultivation. He said that the commun- 
al system now in vogue, Whereby no one is 
permitted to have secure possession of any 
particular plot, was depleting the oyster beds 
of Chesapeake bay, inasmuch as the oyster- 
men would not cultivate the beds when they 
were not sure of owning the oysters they 
raised. Professor Cowen bases his article on 
a report of Professor Brvolkis to the Maryland 
legislature in 18$4, that showed how euor- 
mously the stute revenucs might be increased 
by leasing the oyster beds. He says of this 
report: 

The ground thought of Professor Brooks's 
report is thatthe demand upon our oyster 
beds is beyond them uatural productive 
power; that the remedy 1s not to restrich and 
obstruct those who gather them, but to de- 
velop and jnerease the supply; that this can 
be done by the state leasing the oyster Jands 
tu private individuals, who will then have an 
juterest in developing aud preserving thein, 


And then confusing the term “private prop- 
erty” with security of possession under a 
lease, Professor Cowen says: 


The recommendation of Professor Brooks, 
therefore, rests upon the solid foundation of 
a broad ecoaamic principle, viz, private 
property in land, and upon proof that wher- 
ever this privciple has been applied co oyster 
grounds abuadaace has beeu the result, and 
wherever the Maryland principle of state 
ownership hus been tried the beds were soon 
exbausted. 


Of the present system he says: 


Let us see what is the present condition 
of our oyster legislation. Roughly stated, it 
is as follows: Certain i!l-defined and = ill- 
bounded parts of the Chesapeake and its tri- 
butaries and of other oyster grounds ure set 
apart for dredging. Certain other portions 
are set apart for “‘tonging,” and dredying 
therein is prohibited. There is also a right 
given to individuals to take up five acres 
of Jand under water formmag no part of a 
natural bed of oysters, but the title to the 
five acres seems to be a Jicense only, revo- 
cable at the pleasure of the state, and the 
licensee bas no assurance of a pernianent hold- 
ing to warrant his goiug to expense and 
trouble. For any large purpose the “tive- 
acre” legislation is) practically worthless. 
The dredgers have been taking oysters in the 
“tonging grounds,” and heace the “battles,” 
the “defeats,” und “victories,” the “Trafal- 
gars,” and the “Armadas” of our oyster navy. 
It will be seen at a glance that the entire ba- 
sis of our system of oyster culture is state 
ownersbip of the land vv which oysters grow, 
and the opening of this lund at certain seasons 
to everybody who wishes to gather them; 
provided, however, that in certain places 
dredges shall not be used. 

ln this article the statement is made that 
“in Rhode Island, New York and Connecti- 
cut the system of oyster farms under private 
ownership has taken the place of state own- 
ership, and the most remurkable results have 
been achieved. Connecticut began the sys- 
tem of oyster farms about three years be- 
fore Professor Brooks’s report, and in the 
short space of three years this industry be- 
came a formidable rival of that of our own 
state.” 





Connecticutand New York Beds. 


With a view of finding out what is the 
present system under which the oyster junds 
of New York and the adjoining states ure 
held, a reporter of THE STANDARD called on 
Edward P. Doyle, secretary of the fisheries 
commission, at his office in the Potter build- 
ing, In answer to questions asked him Mr. 
Doyle gave the following information: 

In both Connecticut and New York oyster 
grounds, “perpetual frauchises” fur the pur- 
pose of shell tish cultivation are now being 
sold, which franchises can be resold if the 
owner so desires, But these franchises do 
not apply to any of the so-called “natural 
beds” where oysters grow without cultiva- 
tion. These natural beds are in all cases re- 
served for the common use of whoever 
chooses to ute them. 

Jun New York state the franchises that are 
sold apply to plots in Long Island sound 
where in many cases the water is ten on 
twelve fathoms deep. No one person is ale 
lowed to tuke more than 450 acres. All these 
beds are practically what might be classed 
under the single tux system us free lund, for 
the purchase price of the franchises when 
sold at auction is very small and the annual 
rental value would be almost aothing, The 
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reason for giving frauchises to the cultivators 
is simply to guarantee security of possession 
and protection to improvements. When a 
cultivator buys such a franchise his first step 


‘isto spend a eonsiderable sum, perbaps far 


more than the purchase price, in dredging, 
ete., if that is necessary. Then he has to 
plant his oysters, and wait for a crop; and 
very likely two times out of three the crop 
will not amount to anything, Sometimes the 
oysters never grow there at all. 

A plot too, almest invariably, becomes 
temporarily useless after a few years, when 
the cultivator ceases to use it and takes 
other plots. Whena plot is not used for two 
vonsecutive veurs the franchise is revoked 
and offered at auction to the bighest bidder. 
The whole business is very risky. A north- 
east storin continuing two. or three days, for 
instance, might bave the effect of completely 
washing away all that the cultivator had 
planted, ja sp:te of the depth of the water. 

_ As to the valuable beds under Great South 

bay and Gardener’s and Peconic bays, Lone 
Istand, they all belong to the various town- 
ships surrounding them, and do not come 
under state control. The system pursued by 
these townships is to lease the plots annually 
or bi- or trienuially to citizens, the amount 
held by one person beinz limited. Large 
revenues are thus obtuined by the towns, and 
opportunities given to the citizens for profit- 
able emploxviment. 

The system in Connecticut is very much like 
that in New York. The “natural beds” are 


open to all, while franchises are granted to 


the deep-water plots. 

In regard to the Chesapeake bay beds, Mr. 
Doyle said that they were the must valuable 
in the world, as far as natural productiveness 
went. Maryland should get a great revenue 
from the beds, as they could be rented pro- 
vided security of possession was cuaranteed. 
The oysters now gathered from these waters, 
under the present system of common owner- 
ship and very little cultivation, make up fully 
G5 per cent of the total oyster crop in 
America, and over half of the oyster crop of 
the world. 


The Rhode Island Fisherics. 

In addition t> the foregoing, Robert Grieve, 
of Providence, R.I., supplies the following 
information relative to the fisheries of that 
state, Where all rights are reserved to all the 
people, and where all have cual freedom to 
use thein, save in the case of some oyster 
plots, which, requiring particular care to 
produce best results, are rented on leases 
long enough to assure security of tenure. Mr. 
Grieve says: 

The old charter of 1663, granted by Charles 
the Seeond, gave to the inbabitants the rights 
to fish in “auy arms of the seas or salt water, 
rivers and crecks, where they have been ac- 
customed to fish; and to build and set upon 
the waste land belonging to suid colony and 
plantation, such wharves, stages’ and) work- 
houses as shall be necessary for the salting, 
drying and keeping of their fish, to be taken 
vr gotten upen that evast.” 

Under this’ provision of the charter, the 
richts of the shore fisheries had always been 
understood to mean that: not only could fish 
be taken from the waters by line or net, but 
the shores below bigh water mark were free 
to all te dig for clams or guahaugs, and fur- 
ther, that all the people had the right of ae- 
eess to and along the shore in erder to avan 
themselves of these privileges. The consti- 
tution of 1842, which supplanted the old ehar- 
ter, very carefully guarded these rivhts, 
stating in the Seventeenth section of the First 
article that “the people shall continue to en- 
joy and freely exercise all the rights of fishery 
and the privilezes of the shore to which they 
have been heretofore entitled under the char- 
ter and usages of this state. But no new 
right is intended to be granted nor any exist- 
ing right impaired by this declaration.” 

From tite to time, fromthe revolution down 
to the present, there has been legistation de- 
fining the fishing rights, and of course, as in 
all legislation, private interest has on num- 
crous oceasiags tried to gain attheexpense of 
the general interest. But the fishermen have 
been very tenacious, persevering and alert, 
and the old rights have in the main been pre- 
served inviolate. Between 1840 und 1850, 
however, it became evident that with the in- 
crease of population and the consequent 
greater demands upon them, the natural 
oyster beds would be in a short time ex- 
hausted, After some agitation a new law 
was passed which empowered the state to 
Jease some of these nearly exhausted natural 
beds for the cultivation of owsters, This was 
done, and jin the course of a few vears the 
state was deriving ano ingome from these 
leases, The lensing began about 1850. For 
the tirst few years the income was very small, 
being inside of $100 annually, but it steadily 
increased until, ia 1884, if amounted to s11,020, 
leaving aw onet ingome tu the state of over 
$10,000, 

All imutters relating to the shell fisheries 
are in echaree of three commissicners who in 
their efflee have complete charts of the bay, 
aad have charge of the Jetting of the oyster 
farms. Arent of $10 au were is charged for 
beds that are iu good locations and im the 
proper depth of water, six feet at mean tow 
water, About one hundred weres are let at 
one dollar an ere in water over twelye feet 
deep ab mean low water for the purpose of 
cultivating seed oysters, Tn 1887 wbout 800 
acres were leased at §10 per aero. Since that 
time a number of the beds bauve been ubun- 
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doned, mainly becatse of the failure of the 


Virginia oysters which were transplanted 
here. 
The fishermen at first strongly opposed 


the leasing of beds to private parties, and | 


a preat deal of the lishery legislation has had, 
for its object the reconeiling of public rights 
With private crants, Asa consequence large 
areas are reserved as free fishoge grounds; 
all the shores, without exception, are free 
to the inbabitants to diz claims or take 
quahaugs, and seollops can be taken even 
over the leased oyster beds. This does uot, 
however, interfere with the rights of the 
lessees as the seollop is not attached like the 
oyster nora burrower in the sand and mud 
like the clan or quahaug., Some oyster beds 


‘are specially excluded by kuw from being leased 


because their exclusive use by private parties 
for this. purpese would interfere with the 
general right to the other shell fish. The 


‘fact, however, that oysters cannot be sue- 


cessfully cultivated in the bay inside the six 
foot line practically leaves the clam and qua- 
haug fisheries unmolested, as the shell fish 
are usually found between Jow and hich 
water or in shoal water. just below high 
water. 

One of the localities reserved by law to 
public fishing is Greenwich bay, an extensive 
sub bay on the western side of Narragansett 
bay. No portion of its area can be leased for 
oyster cultivation. This exclusion was made 
beeause of the fact that this body of water 
bas always been oa great resort for the 
scollops, and the cultivation of oysters 
on its shouls would have destroyed its 
value for scollop fishermen. Greenwich 
bay covers from six to eight square 
miles. These “rights of the sbores” enabled 
many families when the factories closed some 
years ago in the village of East Greenwich, 
to keep the wolf from the door, Such a 
means of income to the common people has 
tended to keep alive that spirit of indepen- 
dence and equality bere that industrial eon- 
ditions elsewhere have done so much to efface. 

The oyster farms are leased for pericds of 
not less than five nor more than ten years. 
The law providing for the letting of the beds 
in water over twelve fect deep was passed in 
isse. At the present session of the general 
assembly, an amendinent bas been proposed 
to the fishery laws providing that for these 
deep water beds a perpetual franchise be 
given by the state, a sale of this rivht  beme 
made at one dollar per acre, and an annua 
rent of one Collar being charged herefour for- 
ever. There are sume objections to this 
change on the score that it} is a rich maurs 


volutionize present methods aid require the 
introduction of steam dredvers as is common 
iu other oyster iocalities. There isnot thoneht 
to be any likelihood of this bill passing, at 
Jeast in its present form, . 

The tenacity with which the Rhode Isli.d 
fishermen have always contended for the 
preservation of the shore rights was iN 
trated in an emphatic manner by the case «f 
William Beach Liwrence. When he lnidio ot 
his estate atv Ochre Point, Newport, many 
years ayo, he attempted to obstruct the pis- 
save along the clifs which here front the sen, 
by a strong stone wall The fisherinen pulled 
it down as often as it was creeted, and a law- 
suit eventually grew out of the controversy, 
whieh resulted in the raaflirmation® of the 
‘riehts of the shore? and their definition in 
sume degree us farias the matter in contro- 
versy was conceruced. Asa result to-day the 
visitor to Newport can walk along: the elitts 
and all the sheres at Newport, practiends 
throuch the private crounds of the nabubs of 
America, Who would be exclusive if they 
could, but are prevented by the old Kings 
Charles charter, which thus has been the 
means of retaining toall ae minute portion 
of the common right te pataral opportunities 
now so thoruughly appropriated and. fenced 
in. 

Ts not this a rave and interesting story that. 
the common right to the shore shaidd thug 
have been preserved against the usurpation 
of the rich and the encroachment of the 
selfish not by any theoretic belief in principles, 
but by the provision of an old charter 
ranted by w dissolute English king, who 
probably did not understand its terms, toa 
compnay of Eaglish adventurers who lived in 


no new settlement, @ mere village of rude 
houses, mere than two centuries ago. Phe 


people of Rhode Istang enjoying these rights 
early Jearued to prize them aud lave thus 
been enabled to preserve them = from de- 
struction, furnishing to ds at present a eenuine 
example of the Gperiution of the single tax, 
Not a perfect example by auy means, but 
perhaps therefore all the more usefaulas a 
lesson. Beeause if vreataned lastime pubiie 
benelits resull froma partialund halle ap- 
plication haw inach benetiv will result. froma 
thorough application? The first public and 
unrestricted use of the oyster beds shaws the 
necessity that always cxistsof giving private 
possession with securiy oof teaure, This 
necessity inthe case of Tand ashore has re- 
sulted with us ia private: Owuership with all 
its attendant evils, buy in the ease of the 
oyster flats the old charter interposed, aud 
only private possession gould be civen fora 
termvaf yeurs. Phe bumefit resattne hereby 
to the state bus been ga anndal ipeome whieh 
if the matter is property qanazed. must: Gon 
tinually increase; for the reaches of the bay 
suitable to oyster culture are very extensive, 
Then the lessees cannod sellthed right to any 
particularly choice locution at an advauced 


law, and in the opinion of experts it would re-, 
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ficure, as they would most certainty do if 
they owned the beds in fee simple, or even 
hada perpetual franchise. That in fact is 
the objection to the proposed new law to jet 
the beds for seed oysters in water over. the 
bivelve foot line on a perpetual franchise, 
selling this franchise at) one dollar per vere, 
With annual rent oof ene dollar. The most 
availible and convenient seed beds would 
in time eome to have avalue that could be 
soldat possession was made perpetual, and 
this would probably be in contravention of 
the terms of the charter and the constitution. 
Security of possession can quite easily be 
civen without selling or giving awiy the 
land under water to anybody at a dollar an 
vere or any other sum. Tf the people of 
Rhode Isiand had the same legal right of 
vecess to land as they have to the shores and 
Waters there would be no labor question aod 
ho poor. RoBeRT GRIEVE. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The lenten exodus to the various winter 
and sprinw resorts in Virgiain, North Caro- 
lina, Morida and the West Indies has com- 
meneed. Ttis said that the more active of 
the four hundreck are very much in’ need of 
(he quiet that a six weeks’ lounge at Old 
Point Comforter the Tot Springs will give. 
There has been a ceaseless round of fashion- 
able gatberings for over six months, and all 
the cure of physicians and attendants bas not 
prevented thetr arduous secial duties from 
telling on the leaders? health. 


A newspaper dispatch from Boston, dated 
Mareh 5, says: The body of aman was found 
lying ina dark coraer ou KNueceland street at 
midnicht vesterday, with a revolver tightly 
eripped in the reht hand. The body was 
identified as that of Joho J. Dundon, who was 
a bartender and had a family. Itis presumed 
that his suicide was induced by poverty, he 
having been out of work for some time. 

Senater Stanford. paid $500 for windows 
from which to view the inaucural parede, 
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Senator Hearst $300 and Tra Davenport $150. 
The principal of the Avenue © school, of 
the Industrial aid) society, Avenue C und 
Fourth street, reports the case of Mrs. K., a 
woman with three smnall children, living on 
the fourth floor of a tenement house in Willett 
street. Her husband's health has been failing 
for the last three years, and recently he was 
removed to the hospital. Mis wife is) also 
wilting, and bas been forbidden by the school 
physicnun to do any laborious work, but Mrs, 
ic, tukes in washing, and inthe evening and 
bight sews carpeb ras, receivine for her 
labor two cents per peuod.s She is now in ar- 
rears for reat, wand ons searcely able to work 
lone enoteh te secure bread for hee children. 
This tauily, with roaay others mow in creat 
destitution, have been visited and retieved in 
ihimited way, but they require more assist- 
avuce than the principal bas at in her power to 
bestow. ‘Phere needs are most dren. 

Estimating Jay Gould's income at only 
$5,000,000 aw year—itis very likely more than 
double that suin—-we tind that for each of the 
300 werking days of the year he is in receipt 
of $10,000. His son George will) probably 
take wood careaf what comes to hin for he 
has bad wood training and is now one of his 
father’s shrewdestb lieulouints, 

A poor wretch nanied McPherson, who was 
dying from consuuiption, cut his throat two 
or three Weeks ago with the intention of end- 
ing his misery. 
into the court of Creneral Sessions, too sick to 
stand ubright aud tieauing with pain. Judge 
Gildersleeve sniditu him: “The kindest act I 


ean do fer youis to send you to the peniten. . 


binary Por tavo dnomths. ‘Phey wilh put yous in 


the hospitalas soon cs ven reach thera” He- 


vib new have a ehance of dytug th compara 
tive colmbort. 

A branch of the women's relief corps aux 
iia: s to the GAL TL, bas presented a dress 
to Mes President Harrison, Ttis deseribed as 
wo omagniicent reception dress, cub princess 
back direetoire, decolette V-front, deimi- 
sleeves, both neck and sleeves filled in with 
the finest of duchesse face. From each shoul- 
der to the waist of the dress are beautifully 
painted white Hiies, aid on wide pancls down 
each side of the skirt are elaborately painted 
bunches of purple, blac, pink ated white lilaes, 
which can scarcely be distinguished frum the 
nutural flowers, 

A man named Hubbard, of 95 SheMeld 
strect, Jersey City, Was arrested for stealing 
two suits of clothes a few davs ago. When 
asked what he had to say, Hubbard pleaded 
that he bad a sick wife ato home, had no work 
nob was hardoup. This statement was cone 
firmed by the ofieer, fa view of this fact the 
owner of the stolen goods did not press the 
charye. 

At the anetion sale of Oriental porcelains 
in New York last Friday the piece which 
brought the hishest price wus a bealker- 


shaped vase “black hawchorn” of a deep. 


black glaze, with finely painted decorations 
of hawthorn blossoms, birds, bamboo and 
rocks, The vase was very craceful aud stood 
thirty-two iuches hitch, inciading the carved 
stand, to. diatneter was twelve inches. The 
vise Wasa boueht by Charles A. Dana for 
1,000, There was but one bid, | Two vases, 
bleu de nunkin, eviindrical shape, of cog-shell 
texture and ernekled with decorations, sold 
fer $800 each. Shey were sixteen inches high 
mad eight inches an diumeter, They were 
bourht by Ny Crushes. 

A poorly dressed old man, supposed to bee 
Gerinan named delin Careover, slept in the 
lndeing coon of the Leonard sereet police 
Stilton dastaight, and elt there this mocning 
lgaevery sick oy coudiion, Le bad wander 
Init oa hittle way down the street whe he 
suk tothe sidewalk, duad.-(gyveaiugy World, 
alaurch §. 

The price paid by un English woman for @ 
ecurt dress is estimated ta be from $409 to 
$(50~eby uu Aimericun froin $1,000 to 1, Hn, 
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Last week he was brought . 
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The brief item that appeared in the 
daily papers to the effect that the minis- 
try of New South Wales has been defeated 
on a question of protection, and that Sir 
Henry Parks will form a free trade cab- 
inet, is of more thun passing interest to 
American free traders, Until about the 
middle fifties both New South Wales and 
Victoria were free trade colonies, but since 
then Victoria has had a protective tariff 
while New South Wales, except for a 
very brief period, has remained free trade. 
The effect of these different policies in 
countries so alike in climate, soil, govern- 
ment and people, was described, with 
facts and figures enough to satisfy the 
most exacting worshiper of statistical 
tables, by Edward Pulsford in the Nine- 
teenth Century magazine of last Septem- 
ber, very much to the disadvantage of 
the protective policy. Nevertheless, there 
is an active protection minority in New 
South Wales, under the leadership of men 
who, looking over the border into Victoria, 
have seen how the beneficiaries of protected 
interests prosper at the expense of their 
fellow colonists,and have hoped for an 
opportunity to imitate them. As a matter 
of practical politics this movement ap- 
pears to have been strengthened by the 
conscientiousness of Sir Henry Parks in 
dealing with the public lands. When Sir 
John Robinson was at the head of the 
government in New South Wales he cre- 
ated a large see lite in the treasury by 
selling off the public lands; but when Sir 
Henry Parks came in some years ago he 
stopped this, believing that the govern- 
ment had no right to divest the people of 
their common inheritance, and substi- 
tuted a system of generation leases 
whereby an occupant was protected 
in his improvements, but required to 
have his ground rent readjusted at public 
biddings every thirty years, The popu- 
lation of New South Wales was not large 
enough to yield much rental from lands 
not yet fairly up to what economists call 
the margin of cultivation, and the treas- 
‘ury surplus finally gave way toa deficit. 
This furnished an opportunity for defeat- 
ing Sir Henry Parks'’s government; but 
after a brief interval he came again into 
power, when he formed a free trade cabi- 
net and remained at the head of the gov- 
ment until some three or four months 
ago, He was then forced out on a side 
issue relating to the treasury deficiency, 
and one George R. Dibbs took his place 
and formed a protection ministry, Mar, 
Dibbs, judging from his public utterances, 
is a miniature James G, Blaine, though no 
reflection upon his personal integrity is 
intended by the comparison, His career 
was short. It was possible to be- 
fuddle the people of New South Wales 
over a question of treasury deficiency 
even to the extent of establishing a 
covernment of protectionists, but when it 
came to making of the protective scheme 
a colonial policy, it was impossible to get 
a majority of the members for it. They 
dared not face their constituents in ad- 
vocacy of an actual protective meusure, 
for they well knew how the workingmen 
of the colopy had once revolted after a 
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short twial of protection, and how in Vic- 
toria now the protected laborer is not 
able to get the wages of New South Wales 
except in the more highly skilled trades 
in which organization is possible, and 
then only by the power of trade organt- 
zation. And so it comes about that Sir 
Henry Parks is again at the head of the 
government, surrounded by a free trade 
‘abinet, 7 oo 


The Hon. &. C. Tully of the Sixty- 
eighth assembly district of California in- 
troduced in the assembly a ballet reform 
bill which, with a slight alteration of the 
section providing for the nomination of 
non-partisan candidates, was recommend- 
ed by the committee on election laws and 
on March 1 was passed by the house. Mr. 
Tully's bill is essentially the same as the 
Saxton bill of this state. In providing 
against Tasmanian dodges, however, he 
has madea valuable alteration, part of 
which was suggested for the New York 
bill by Mr. Saxton at one of the hearings 
before his committee, Tin the New York 
bill as proposed the ballot clerks were re- 
quired to indorse their names on the back 
of the ballot, so that when the voter 
offered to deposit it the inspectors would 
have means of knowing that the ballot 


he offered was the identical official ballots 


he had received from the ballot clerk, and 
not a false une deposited fer the purpose 
of getting official ballots into the hands 
of persons not entitled to them and 
thereby making bribery possible. The 
somewhat captious objection has been 
made to this that it would enable the 
ballot clerks to identify a voter's ballot 
after election; and this objection is com- 
pletely done away with by the Tully bill, 
while at the saine time the most perfect 
precautions against voting any but the 
official ballot are taken. The secretary 
of the state is required to provide and 
supply to the proper local ofticials at 
their expense a sufficient quantity of 


paper watermarked with a design 
which is not to be repeated oftener 


than every fourteen years, and which 
is to be so made as to be plainly 
discernible on the outside of the ballot 
when folded; and on every ballot it is re- 
quired that a “perforated line shall ex- 
tend from top to bottom one-half inch 
from the right hand side of such ballot, 
and upon the half inch strip thus formed 
there shal) be no printing except the 
number of the ballot, which shall be upon 
the back of such strip in such position 
that it shall appear on the outside when 
the ballot is folded; the number on each 
ballot shall be the same us that upon the 
corresponding stub,” and when the elector 
votes the inspector shall “separate the 
ballot number from the ballot, and shall 
immediately in the presence of the elec- 
tion officers destroy the same, and shall 
deposit the ballot in the ballot) box,” 
while the numbered stub shall be pre- 
served, This device seems to remove 
every difficulty. What with the water 
mark and the numbered strip it will be 
quite impossible to impose an unoflicial 
ballot upon the inspectors; and as the 
numbered strip is destroyed when the 
ballot is deposited, while no one is al- 
lowed to write upon the ballot except the 
voter, and he only to make a cross, there 
is no possibility of identification. At the 
sume time a record of the ballots given 
out is preserved on the stubs which, 
without showing to whom any particular 
baliot is given, will show who received 
ballots, whether all that were given out 
were voted, and whether the number of 
ballots given out by the ballot clerks cor- 
respond with the number found in the 
box and on the poll clerk’s list. The de. 
vice is simple, though ingenious and ef- 
fective. 


Lfad Sir William Blackstone found him, 
self in the grand jury room of New York 
county last week he would have felt per- 
fectly at home, for there the Manhattan 
railroad company’s lawyers were trying 
to procure indictments against brethren 
in their profession for an offense which 
Sir William would have described either 
as barretry, maintenance or champerty, 
offenses that were severely punished in 
his day, but which in ours have become 
obsolete. 















Barretry consisted in stirring up suits 
and quarrels, and was punished simply 
with fine and imprisonment if the offender 
was only a common person, but with 
transportation if he was a lawyer. Main- 
tenance consisted in giving pevuniary as- 
sistance to a party in the defense or pros- 
ecution of a law suit, and was permitted 
only for the benefit of a relative, servant 
poor neighbor, and out of charity, 
Champerty was an agreement by one per- 
son to carry on at his own expense the 
suit of another in consideration of a di- 
vision of its proceeds. In the state of 
New York none of these crimes exist ex- 
cept as the statute quoted below may ve 
regarded as aremnant of one or all of 
them. It was under this statute that the 
Manhattan elevated railroad proposed to 
indict a score ot more of lawyers who 
have been giving it trouble. 
When the elevated railroad was con- 
structed it took possession of the public 


streets without regard to the legal rights 


of real estate owners. A lony litigation 
brought by a landholder resulted in a de- 


cision against the company requiring it to 


pay daniages by way of loss of rents down 
to the time of assessing damages; and the 
injury to the fee besides. Following this, 
several lawyers went into the business of 
stirring up suits against the company. 
Their mode of procedure was in general 
to send drummers to the different land 
owners Who bad been injured by the ele- 
vated road, to solicit them to bring suits, 
on condition that the lawyer should pay 
all expenses and make no charge for ser- 
vices, he depending for his compensation 
entirely upon a shure of the proceeds of 
the suit. Of course the drummer was 
either paid outright for drumming up the 
client, or promised a part of the lawyer's 
share. After this had cone on for a long 
time and the company had been annoyed 
with an exceeding great annoyance by 
luwvyers’ fees and adverse verdicts in suits 
which the injured party would never have 
thoucht of bringing but for the champer- 
tous conduct of the drumming attorneys, 
the old crimes of barretry, champerty 
and maintenance were thought of, and 
lawyers were set at werk to find out how 
much of these old crimes is preserved in 
our criminal jurisprudence, 


Of course the company could “make no 
complaint on the ground that the offend- 
ing lawyers had agreed to take a contin- 
gent fee for their services, for tne ques- 
tion of compensating lawyers is now left 
to contract, like compensation for any 
other kind of service, and it is well settled 
that lawyers may stipulate with their 
clients for contingent fees. But in the 
code of civil procedure they found this 
remnant of the old Jaws against barre- 
try, maintenance and champerty: “An 
attorney or counselor shall not by himself 
or by orin the uame of another person, 
either before or after action brought, 
promise or give, or procure to be prom- 
ised or given, a valuable consideration to 
any person as an inducement to placing, 
or in consideration of having placed in his 
hands, or in the hands of another person, 
a demand of any kind for the purpose of 
bringing an action thereon.” And it was 
under this statute that an indictment was 
asked for, the penal code making its vio- 
lation a misdemeanor. 

It is dillicult to see why the lawyers in 
question have not brought themselves 
within the law. By agreeing to pay the 
expenses of the suit they have prumised 
a valuable consideration to the litiant, 
and by paying or agrecing to pay the 
drummer they have given or promised to 
give him a valuable consideration, The 
Object of the consideration being in each 
case the placing of a demand in their 
hands for the purpose of bringing the 
suit. Nothing could well be plainer. And 
yet it is not probable that any penalty 
will be inflicted upon these attorneys, for 
iu penal statute cannot be stronger than 
the public opinion in obedience to which 
it operates, Twenty years ago when pro- 
fessional prejudice against champerty, 
maintenance and barretry were still 
strong, though the offeuses, except for 
this statute, were obsolete, it might have 
gone hard with these attorneys, But 
now one has only to read the comments 
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of the press, and of the legal profession, 
and to consider the high character of 
some of the lawyers accused, to see that 
the statute with the violation of which 
they are chatged is as obsolete ih fact a8 
the old crimes of barretry, maintenance 
and champerty are in law. 
In Pennsylvania there are sald to be 
30,000 miners out of work-—-not over any 
dispute about wages, not over any dispute 
about other conditions of employment, 
but simply because the owners of the cual 
lands who also own the means of trana- 
portation, have on hand more coal that 
they are able to sell. Under a natural 
condition of production and trade this 
would immediately result in a fall of the 
price of coal, followed by greater demand, 
more mining, w greater extension of in- 
dustry in all directions, higher wages and 
general business prosperity. But the 
monopclists have no intention of permit- 
ting this result. They have a corner on 
coal, and are raising its price in circum- 
stances of plenty when by all the natnral 
laws of trade the price should fall, What, 
enables them to do this is as plain to be 
seen as the stars in thesky. They see it, 
even when their victims grope vainly all 
around it. At the bottom lies the private 
ownership of land under asystem whereby 
high taxes are imposed when it is used 
und low ones when it is not. Then comes 
the transportation system under which 
public highways are given over to private 
control, Then comes the protective tariff 
which shuts out foreign competition. 
Abolish the tariff, and coal corners would 
be menaced from without: restore the cons 
trol of the public highways to the state 
from which it has been taken, and the 
corners would be menaced from within as 
wellas without; tax land according to its 
ralue, irrespective of whether it is used 
er not, and no valuable mine can be kept 
out of use long enough to make a corner 
effective. Nothing could be plainer, and 
yet thirty thousand suffering men ijn 
Pennsylvania, men with votes—real votes 
—shut their eves to the light, and under 
the banner of “protection” march on to 
starvation for them and theirs, while 
their self constituted “protectors” make 
merry. How long, oh Lord, how long! 


The Times is responsible for a story 
from Canada which shows either that the 
paper has been imposed upon, or that the 
Canadian parliament has been preparing 
to take elementary lessons in the kind of 
practical politics with which we are fa- 
miliar. A bill hasbeen introduced in the 
dominion parliament which provides for 
the return to this country of what the 
Canadian police call the ‘American ex- 
patriots;” and the story is that a com- 
bine was cormea a.nong the “ex-patriots” 
to defeat the measure by bribery, Ac. 
cording to the story, Eno, the leader in 
the colony, went to Ottawa and satisfied 
himself that there was a probability of 
influencing enough members for his purs 
pose. He then saw Keenan, who used to 
be a New York alderman, and agreed with 
him upon a plan of operations. Pursuant 
to the plan, Keenan hunted up Stickney, 
the Boston defaulter; Sullivan, the ex- 
county clerk of Indianapolis; Axworthy 
of Cleveland; Dieckman of St. Louis; 
Moore of Indianapolis and Nelson of At- 
lanta, through whom arrangements were 
made whereby the western exiles were to 
contribute $25,000, the smaller fry who 
are centered at Montreal were to give $10,- 
400, Eno $20,000 and Keenan himself $20,- 
oud, An assessment of $10,000 was Jaid 
upon the Canadian exiles over here on the 
theory that if Canada passes such a law 
this country will do something of the 
same kind by way of reciprocity, it being 
understood that a country is always anx- 
ious to keep hev criminals at home and 
keenly appreciates the generosity of a 
neighbor in shipping back those who have 
escaped, The money having been raised, 
a member of parliament who is also an 
expert lawyer and parliamentarian, was 
employed toso distort the bill with amend- 
ments that its friends would abandon it, 
the balance of the fund after paying this 
lawyer's fee to be used to impress upon 
other members the importance of the 
amendments he should advocate. To the 
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observer from a distance the story looks 
just a Jittle like some rumor which the 


friends of the bill might have set going to | 


frighten off opposition; and yet it may 
lie true, for ng doubt it would be very in- 
convenient for Eno to leave his ashestos 
company and Keenan his real estate oper- 
ations for an indelinite engagement at 
manual labor in their native state, 


Howe ver it may be with the Times's 
Canadian story, its story about the 
woolen goods association in the last cam- 
paign has convincing ear marks of truth, 
atid is withal of much greater public in- 
terest. This association, so runs the 
story, was called into existence by a deci- 
sion of Sccretary Fairchild to the elfect 
that all fabrics made of combed wool 
were properly classified ¢s worsted. The 
decision was in accordance with the tetter 


-of the law and the prevailing rule of con- 


struction, but it did not suit the woolen 
men, who brought every possible influence 
to bear upon Mr. Fairchild to reverse it. 
He refused, however, to do more than 
fecummerttid to congress a correction of 
the inequalities of the wool schedule, 

The woolef men then orgatized the 
woolen goods association and uppedled to 
congress. A resolution was introduced 
instructing the secretary to reverse his 
decision, but it lodged in committee until 
the Mills bill was reported, and as that 
bill placed worsted and woolens on the 
same basis there was no longer any neces- 
sity for the vesolution even from the 
standpoint of the woolen men, Still the 
woolen goods association was not satis- 
fled, and sent a committee to Washington 
of which the since noted Jolin EF. Plam- 
mer was a prominent member. This 
committee solicited a conference with the 
democratic menibers of the Ways and 
Means committee of the house, but they 
refused to attend or to report the resolu- 
tion, on the ground that such action 
would not be consistent with the Mills 


bill. 


Thereupon the woolen goods associa- 
tion made the matter one of party  poli- 
tics, its republican members working and 
eontributing with unwonted zeal and lib- 
erality in the interest of Harrison's elec- 
tion, and its democratic members giving 
to Cleveland only a lukewarm support. 
“But before much work was done for Mr. 
Harrison,” continues the Times, ‘some 
of the republican manufacturers sounded 
him upon his views of the all-important 
worsted question. Mr. John F. Plummer, 
as the most prominent politician in the 
association, was chosen to conduct the 
hegotiations, and after a more or less 
lengthy interchange of letters on the 
question, Mr. Plummer reported Mr. Har- 
rison as being sound on the question. 
Then the incoming secretary of the treas- 
ury was to be reasoned with, and long 
before his name was reported to other 
persons, before the election had demon 
strated that Mr. Harrison was to have 
the privilege of appointing a secretary of 
the treasury, he was told to get the views 
of Mr. Wiliiam Windom on the quastion, 
This he did, and having found them also 
sound, the republican campaign was 
boomed and propagated as vigorously 
and effectively as money could do it.” 

If it should prove that this exposure by 
the Times is true, the history of Presi- 
dent Harrison's election will describe a 
dicker for the construction of statutes in 
the interest of alittle coterie of manu- 
facturers as a consideration for campaign 
funds, as well as the sale of a cabinet 
position and the handling of voters in 
blocks of five. The election of other 
presidents may have been promoted by 
dickers just as objectionable, but no 
presidential candidate was ever before 
quite so closely connected with the trade, 
This, however, is more a reflection upon 


what Mr, Harrison represented than upon 


himself, He was the candidate of a 
theory of government which has for its 
aim the imposition of indirect taxes upon 
the whole people for the benefit of a few 
of their number, Conceding the justice 
of what he represents, how can he be 
censured fov arranging with the bene 
ficiavies in advance, for such an adminise 
tration of their particular statute as 
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would best serve its purpose of protecting 
them? 


No more eloquent words nor prophetic, 
let us hope, have been spoken in the 
movement for industrial emancipation 
than these fron: the lips of Hugh O, 
Pentecost: 

Thus far [have been trying to show you 
the evil; henceforth I shall try to show you 
the remedy, and I go on iu this work from 
week to week with beating heart and rising 
hope, for I tell you that over the eustern hills 
is now to be seen the pale, pink blush of the 
dawning; the night of injustice and oppres- 
sion is being pierced with shafts of light. 
Who knows but that you and I may live to 
see the shackles fall fromm the bruised and 
bleeding limbs of our toiling brothers and 
sisters, and hear the pwans of those Jwho for 
the first titne live ina world of peace, pleuty 
and joy. 

The business men of Waterloo, Iowa, 
are reported by a press telegram to be 
almost beside themselves with chagrin 
because the janitor of a bank building, 
who is also aw cobbler, has been elected 
mayor of the town by acombination of 
Knights of Labor and railroad shop men 
and their sympathizers. There was a 
time when American business men were 
not ashamed to have mechanics in ofticial 
positions, 

The supreme court at Washington has 
laid its heavy hand upon an Ohio personal- 
tax dodger, The good people of Ohio 
look upon bank accounts as evil things, 
to be discouraged as much as_ possible, 
and accordingly impose a tax upon them. 
One of these good people is Stewart L. 
Shotwell, who usually keeps a bank ac- 
count of some magnitude in one of the 
financial institutions of his state, but who 
has long made it a practice to comply 
with the spirit of the law for the taxa- 
tion of bank accounts, by dispeasing en- 
tirely with bis Ohio bank account on one 
day in the year, Asa good citizen of the 
state, he would no doubt have dispensed 
with it every day in the year, but for the 
great inconvenience to which that would 
have put him. 

As Mr. Shotwell could afford to dis- 
pense with his bank account on only 
one day in the year, it would be supposed 
that he might have been allowed to select 
his day in peace. But not so. The offi- 
cials of the state gave Mr. Shotwell no 
peace. They pursued him through the 
courts wll the way to Washington, where 
they have just got a decision which will 
compel him wholly to give up keeping 
bank accounts in Ohio or to pay the pen- 
alty which the good folks of that state 
have in their wisdom seen fit to inflict 
for that kind of offense against the peace 
and dignity of the commonwealth. 

The day which Mr. Shotwell chose for 
dispensing with his account was the sec- 
ond Monday in April, which, by a curious 
coincidence, was the very day on which 
returns Were made by the tax assessor. 
By another curious coincidence Mr. Shot- 
well’s bank account disappeared, and the 
tax assessor made his returns on the same 
day during all the years from 1881 to 
1885, both inclusive. Mr. Shotwell, in- 
nocently supposing that if he did not 
commit the crime on assessment day he 
might commit it with impunity all the 
rest of the year, would withdraw his ac- 
count on that day, taking payment in the 
form of greenbacks, which he would re- 
deposit, after the assessor had been 
around, The reason he turned his ac- 
count into greenbacks was that it is no 
offense in Ohio to own greenbacks, though 
it would be, no doubt, if it were not for 
federal law, for uny one can see that the 
nimble greenback is quite as injurious in 
aw community as the volatile bank ac- 
count, 

Rut the supreme court of the United 
States does not look at the matteras Mr, 
Shotwelldid, It holds that under the Ohio 
statute Mr, Shotwell’s bank account was 
as much a nuisance on any other day of 
the year as on assessment day; and since 
he maintained the nuisance all the year 
save only on the day when the assessor 
was making his round, he must pay the 
penalty, Let this be a warning to all the 
evil disposed bank depositors of Ohio, 
that when the state intends to discourage 
banking and declares ite intention with 
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all the emphasis of a tax on bank accounts 
it is not to be trifled with, and whoever 
defies its purpose must submit to the 
penalty—unless he is more ingenious than 
Mr. Shotwell was. 

The tendency to make local applicutious 
of protection doctrines is marked enough 
to excite some alarm and to demand 
agitation ayainst it. The federal con- 
stitution stands in the way of much pro- 
tective legislation by the states as against 
each other, but it cannot prevent the 
license system of towns by which local 
merchants are “protected.” Even as be- 
tween states every kind of subterfuge is 
resorted to to ward off outside competi- 
tion, The latest instance of this was the 
effort in the Pennsylvania legislature to 
pass a Jaw requiring an inspection of 
meats from other states, which would 
have compelled the meat eaters of Petn- 
sylvania to buy at abnormal prices of 
Pennsylvania producers. Butin towns the 
protective principle is openly enforced to 
an extent that should set every intelligent 
workingman against it. Without going 
into further details, consider the licenses, 
often almost or quite prohibitory, which 
are imposed upon peddlers, These licenses 
are in the interest of local storekeepers; 
but the interest of the man who wants to 
make a living by honest work—and who 
shall say that honest peddling is not 
honest work?—-is ignored, along with the 
interest of the buyer who is under no 
moral and should be under no legal obli- 
gation to buy of his local storekeeper. 

But, it is said, “if the peddler is allowed 
to sellin our town he must pay for the 
privilege’—the regular protection plea 
heard so often last fall, that if the 
foreigner wants to sell in our markets he 
must pay for it. But the peddler does 
not pay. Itis the local buyer who pays 
when the license is not heavy enourh to 
keep the peddlers out, and the local seller 
who vets the benefit when it is. 

Then it is urged that the local store- 
keeper pays taxes for the support of the 
town, and if the peddler competes with 
him he also ought to contribute towards 
the expense of the town. Except taxes 
that fallon the value of his land, and 
such as fall on the things he and his fiasn- 
ily consume, it is not true that the local 
storekeeper pays taxes. The taxes he 
pays on his business he collects with a 
protit from his customers, Here is an- 
other illustration of the truth that, a few 
unimportant subjects of taxation aside, 
the people of a community, large or 
small, when they tax anything but land 
values, are but taxing themselves far 
more than the community gets, no mat- 
ter of whom they collect the tax in the 
first instance. 

Aside, however, from auy questions of 
self interest, it should be distinctly under- 
stood, and never forgotten, that rights of 
property include the right to freely dis- 
pose of it. When this is understood, the 
honest people of towns will see that to 
tax either peddlers or merchants for the 
privilege of selling is a denial of the rights 
of property, and that the only honest 
way of raising public revenues is by tax- 
ing men according to the value of the 
land they appropriate. 

A Methodist clergyman took occasion 
while preaching in Chicago the funeral 
sermon of a convict Whom he believed to 
have been unjustly convicted through the 
machinations of detectives, to attack the 
detective profession with a harshness that 
will find an echo in the minds of many 
who have observed the methods of that 
profession, [le asserted that the terms 
“professional criminal” and “professional 
detective” are synonymous; that “the 
detective lies to catch his victim; that he 
lives a lie, and is a lie, and will tell a lie 
to carry a point.” There are detectives 
who cannot be fairly characterized in this 
way; but it must be admitted that the 
profession is one well adapted to the cul- 
tivation of such qualities as the clergy- 
man describes if the detective possesses 
them in the germ, and that men who do 
not possess them, or kindred qualifica- 
tions, in the germ, ure not apt to adopt 
the profession if they can make a living 
at anything else. 
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Doubting Cagle, 
“And afaith whieh was and ravives,'” 

We were prisoners in it onge, 

But its walls are lying low; 
Turret gray and dungeoned keep, 

Nevermore our souls shall know! 
Where its frowning shadow fell, 

Hope’s bright blossoms spring to-day; 
Fresh the winds of heaven blow, 

And the dancing sunbeams play, 


We were prisoners in it once, 
Straining eyes thro’ prison bars, 
If we haply might discern, — 
Faint and far, the midnight stars. 
Not for us the duwn's delight, 
Nor the splendor of the noon— 
We had dreamed of them, alas” 
But the vision faded soon, 


We were prisoners in it once, 
And our fettered hearts were numb, 
And the prayer we used to plead, 
In our silenced lips was dumb. 
What was hope! A mocking taunt 
To the spirit’s thirsty need. 
What was faith! Delesion'’s trust 
Ina dying, empty creed. 


We were prisoners in it once, 
False to even Love's behest; 
Fain to stifle her response 
In the wounded, bleeding breast. 
Wherefore heed a brother's woe 
When the hand was weak to save? 
For his anguish—for our own— 
Rest was found but in the grave. 


We were prisoners in it, once, 

But sometimes our eaze would turn 
To the solemn heavens above, 

To the stars that deathless burn: 
And between the dungeon bars 

Winds eelestial seemed to steal-—- 
Like a secret message sent, 

We divined not, but cowed feel. 


We were prisoners in it once: 
Ob, the day when Greatheart camef 
And the rusty hinges turned, 
And the skies were all aflame! 
At his voice the fetters fell; 
Body maimed, and stricken soul, 
Felt again the breath divine 
That could make their weakness whole. 


We were prisoners in it once! 

So we cried, exultant, all; 
As the tottering fortress shook, 

Rushing to its mighty fall. 
Spite of sorrow, spite of wrong, 

Once again the carth we trod, 
Heirs of mature’s purpose vast— 

Workers in the plan of God! 

Francis M. MILNE. 

San Luis Obispo, California, March 1. 


Another Clergymun to the Krone. 


BRECKENRIDGE, Col.—In delivering his fare- 
well address last night, Dr. W. C. Gibbons, 
who has very ably filled the pulpit of the 
Congregational church at this place for 
nearly two years, speaking on the subject of 
“What 1 Believe,” stated that the time was 
not far distant when two city lots lying side 
by side, one improved, the other vacant, 
would be taxed alike, and when men would 
no Jonger be tined for their industry by taxa- 
tion upon theirimprovements. Dr. Gibbons is 
avery clear and logical thinker, a man who 
thoroushly fiavestigates a question und fol- 
lows where the truth Jeads. He is a very 
uble and convineing speaker, and in bim the 
sin@le tax cause pains a very bold und able 
advocate. Henry M. Fart 


BALLOT REFORM. 

. . These evils are, ia our wealthier and 
more highly developed communities, like New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
corrupt use of money at the polls; in Ohio, 
West Virginia and South Carolina, tally sheet 
forgeries and ballot box frauds, and in the 
black districts of Mississippi and Arkansas 
intunidations, vielence und murder. Allof 
them ure cousiderably diminished by the av- 
plication of the Australian ballot reform sya- 
tem to local elections. —(New York Press, 


No amount of legislative penalties for brib- 
ery and intimidation have evcr proved of 
practical value; and there is little ground to 
bope that they ever will, Butthis Australian 
system has proved very effective. —|Portland, 
Me., Aryus, 

The billto established the Australian syse- 
temol voting in’ Pennsylvania has been re- 
ported favorably by the senate committee, 
abd ust now come before the legishiture— 
(Philudelptua Justice. 


All who desire to see a purer administra- 
tion of the people’s affairs and the encourage: 
ment and wssistanee from just lawsin the 
udvancement of the happiness of all and the 
making of our nation wa true republic should 
concentrate their eff rts on the reformation 
of our electoral system usa foundation neces- 
sary for further building.—(Unioa Pacitic 
Eniployes’ Magazine, 

On the 82d of April, when the people of 
Massachusetts will vote on the question of 
prohibition, the Australian ballot system will 
Come Lato Operation foy the first time-—[Ex- 
change. piles ioe De ee 

Very True, 
Nashville Ameriean, 

Whenever Samuel d. Riaidall wins a victory 

the democratic party icses uw battle, 
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Won't dee 
New York Suu, A f 
The chances ure that the main question will 
put be that of protection ur froe Wade, 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


Since the last issue of Tm Stanparp 
two noteworthy men have passed away-~ 
Isaiah V. Williamson and John Eriesson, 
Both have been honored by the press with 
long obituary notices. Both were selt- 
made men, in the sense that they were 
born of poor parents, and in early life had 
to work fora living. Both were very old 
men. Both were rich. In other respects 
there were very considerable differences 
between them. 

Isaiah V. Williamson is spoken of as a 
philanthropist. A> philanthropist is) a 
friend of mankind. Consider what sort 
of a friend of mankind Isaiab V. William. 
son Was, 

He commenced life as a boy on a farm, 
and at the age of fifteen was apprenticed 
to astorekeeper. During his apprentice- 
ship he devoted himself strictly to the 
gaining and saving of money. He didn't 
Ife burned no 
student's midnight lamp. He puzzled 
his brain with no problems of nature or 
society. There is nothing to show that 
he indulged in any foolish dreams of 
making the world wiser, better or happier 
than he found it. He wasn’t that kind of 
a boy. When he put on his hat, the cen- 
ter of his universe was covered; and the 
Mm of his life, as evidenced by the record 
of his actions, was to make Isaiah V. 
Williamson, not yood, nor happy, nor 
useful, por loved, but rich. By the time 
he was twenty-one he had scraped to- 
geth $2,500. This was in 1824, 

Then he went to Philadelphia and 
opened a dry goods store. Within fifteen 
years he increased his money to $200,000. 
He retired from active business, went 
abroad for a couple of years, took a louk 
at the world and apparently decided that 
there wasn't much in it to interest him, 
and then came back to Philadelphia and 
went to money grubbing once more, And 
for very nearly half a century—from 1840 
to, 1889—from the prime of manhood to 
extreme old age, the aim and object of 
his life was to pile dolar upon dollar. He 
gathered to himself as much of the things 
essential to human life and comfort as he 
could possibly get hold of. He bought 
coal lands, and railway franchises, and 
city building lots. Tle didn’t use these 
things to make his own life more com- 
fortuble, or the lives of his fellow men 
more comfortable. He just hung on to 
them, in serene confidence that if he bung 
on long enough, the desperate need of 
fuel and transportation, and ground on 
which to stand houses, would compel men 
to pay him high prices for the privilege 
of using them, You see, he was a phil- 
anthropist—a friend of his race. His 
biographers tell us that he lived in a 
single room, wore dirty linen and old 
clothes, walked in all kinds of weather 
sooner than pay carfare, and patronized 
the free lunch counter of a beer saloon. 
Altogether he seems to have been a most 
disreputable looking and disagreeable old 
man. His $200,000 swelled to $15,000,000 
in forty eight years. He died with no- 
body near him but a doctor and two hired 
nurses, and as soon as it was certain that 
he was really dead a swarm of relatives 
come rushing into Philadelphia to see 
what he had left behind him and look out 
that they got their shares. 

But he was a philanthropist. He gave 
lands, « .d houses, and railway stocks 
and bonds tou lot of charitable institu- 
tions, and he founded, or began to found, 
the Williamson free school of mechanical 
trades, The toilers for scant wages in 
Pennsylvania mines and on Pennsylvania 
railways will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that by his orders they are 
working to support several libraries, col- 
leges, hospitals and schools, He lived a 
selfish, godless, dehumanized life. Social 
conditions rendered it possible for him to 
grab the fruits of more respectable men’s 
labor, and he did it with ability and = sin- 
gleness of purpose, He got rich by ap- 


‘ propriating what he hada’t produced, and 


he made a reputation as a philiunthropist 
by giving away what, in justice, didn’t 
belong to him—the right, namely, to tax 
the future Jabor of his fellow men, It 
would be hard to discover anything that 
the world has guined by his life or any- 
thing that it has lost by his death, 


eed 





Contrast this Jife with that of John 
Ericsson, and say which was the true 
philanthropist—the real friend of his 
yace, Johu Ericsson was born a poor 
boy, the son of a Swedish coal miner, 


He made his way in life, not by intenting 


his mind on John Ericsson and striving 


to make everybody round him work for | 
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Jolin Ericsson's benefit, but by studying 
man and nature—by considering the 
wants of humanity and the best way of 
harnessing the forces of nature to supply 
them. The whole race of men is better 
off because of his long and useful life. 
He endowed no schools or hospitals with 
wealth acquired by hindering and ham- 
pering productive labor, But he did a 
far betterand far greater thing—he in- 
creased the efliciency of labor. In_ his 
native Sweden, in England, in the United 
States, wherever he made his home, he 
labored with unflagging zeal to make life 
more confortable and happier. And 
When he passed away, full of years and 
honors, the whole civilized world mourned 
him as a benefactor gone. 

Probably there is not one man in a 
million who, comparing the careers of 
Isaiah V. Williamson and Jolin Ericsson, 
would not unhesitatingly say that Eries- 
son was immeasurably the nobler man— 
that the fewer Williamsons and the more 
Fricssons the better for humanity. Yet 
it is curious to observe how the majority 
of these same men, in their collective 
social capacity, are doing all in their 
power to encourage the development of 
men like Williamson, and to discourae 
the development and hinder the useful- 
ness of men like Ericsson. 

A Williamson buys a coal bed. He 
doesn’t work it, and refuses to let any- 
body else work it. He simply sits down 
and waits until the demand for coal shall 
become so urgent that men will pay him 
What he wants for the privilege of dig- 
ging in that coal bed. And society, in- 
stead of sending him to the almshouse 
for six months, as an example to ail other 
men who try to live without work, pats 
him on the back, confirms his title to the 
coal bed, and makes things easier for him 
by providing that anybody who buys coal 
inthe markets of the world shall pay a 
fine of seventy-five cents on every ton he 
buys. 

An Ericsson invents a screw propeller— 
a tool that enormously increases the ef- 
ficiency of human labor, makes the inter- 
change of products vastly easier, and 
largely breaks down the natural barriers 
that separate different races of men. 
What does society do in these circum. 
stances? Whiy,as fast as Ericsson breaks 
down natural barriers it builds up arti- 
ficial barriers in their stead. The screw 
propeller having made trade easier, 
society seeks some device to render it 
more difficult again—and levies a protec- 
tive tariff. The self same policy that re- 
wards and encourages the idle industry- 
choking Williamsons, discourages and 
tends to render useless the beneficent 
labor of the Evicssons, 

Think what this country of ours might 
be, think what this world inight be, if 
ten thousand Ericssons were working for 
humanity, and not a single Williamson 
to hinder them. It will be so some day. 





Judge Frank T. Reid of Tennessee 
writes encouragingly of the progress of 
the single tax cause in Nashville. ‘Our 
movement,” he says, “is visibly growing. 
I speak every Sunday afternoon, and the 
audience, I notice, is growing in size and 
inthe social status of its members, I 
noticed yesterday afternoon, quite an ac- 
cession of new faces, many of them young 
gentlemen belonging to the professions,” 
During the coming spring and summer 
Judve Reid will deliver addresses on the 
single tax in ali the towns of Tennessee, 
as well asin the principal cities of other 
southern states. 





Residents of New York, whose business 
takes them to the lower end of Caurch 
street, have been aware of the existence 
of a pestiferous little one horse surface 
railroad, running between the corner of 
Church and Vesey streets and the South 
ferry, A dirtier, nastier, more disgusting 
looking affair it would be impossible to 
imagine, The cars were too filthy fora 
decent human being to enter; the horses 
were fit only for the koacker’s yard, and 
were repeatedly carried off by the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
the passengers were few, and very, very 
far between; the entire receipts can 
hardly have amounted to more than ten 
or twelve dollars a day. Doubtless many 
w citizen, seeing the condition of the line, 
and the scanty patronage afforded it, has 
wondered why on earth its owners didn’t 
put the wretched horses out of their 
misery, burn the ramshackle old cars, and 
close up the whule concern, It could only 
be operated at a constant Icss, 

But the owners of the line had a very 
good reason for uot giving up, Their 
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horses and cars were worth nothing, ane 
their business was a steadily losing cue. 
But they had something that they knew 
would bring them in money enough, if 
they only held on toit. They had a fran- 
chise. A small part of their line ran 
through State and Whitehall streets, and 
so long as they kept their franchise alive 
by Yunning an occasional car, the Broad- 
way surface road would be unable to run 
iis cars through State or Whitehall streets 
to its natural terminus at the South ferry. 
Observe that this was an absolute incon- 
venience to the public. A passenger by 
the Broadway line, if he wanted to 
get tothe ferry, had to disembark at Bow- 
ling Green, wait, sometimes several min- 
utes, for a stave, and endure a five min- 
utes’ jolting over a rough pavement, 
generally missing at least one boat which 
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hoo oammight otherwise have caught. But 
the owners of the dilapidated little rail- 


road didn’t at all mind inconveniencing 
the public, On the contrary, the more 
the public was inconvenienced, the better 
they liked it. Because the inconvénience 
would result in diminished patronage of 
the Broadway line; and the diminution of 
the patronage would make the owners of 
the Broadway line more anxious to buy 
the franchise of the nasty little road. So 
they kept on running their filthy cars, 
that nobody traveled in, and just waited. 
And they showed their wisdom. For 
now the Broadway railroad company has 
bought the franchise for $555,000. The 
filthy cars will disgust the souls of New 
Yorkers no longer; the Broadway line 
will relay the tracks in Stute and White- 
hall streets, and let the rest of the road 
lapse into inmecuous desuetude. And the 
citizens of New York may have the sweet 
satisfaction of knowing that a few of 
their number have made a fortune by 
lirst getting a franchise under pretense of 
serving the public, and then refusing to 
let the public be served until their black- 
mailing demands were satisfied, 


The men who own the surface roads of 
New York are making out pretty well, 
whether by operating their franchises or 
by obstructing the public convenience. 
In one way or another they manage to 
make plenty of money. But the men 
whose business it is to do the actual work 
on the roads—the ear drivers and = con- 
ductors and stable men—are having 
rather a hard time. The majority of the 
men who were engayved in the late strike 
are still unemployed, and those who have 
succeeded in getting work have been com- 
pelled to sign away their manhood by 
pledging themselves, in writing, to have 
nothing to do with the Knights of Labor, 
orany similar organization. The fran- 
chise owners are pushing their victory 
remorselessly. By and by the car drivers 
and conductors will learn that the remedy 
for the oppression that bears them down 
does not lie in the organization of a 
monopoly of labor, but in the abolition of 
monopoly of the opportunities of lubor, 
When once they learn that lesson, they 
will make short work of the monopolies. 
Meantime, the franchise owners are teach- 
ing them pretty elficiently. 


A convention of the railroad commis- 
sioners of the several states has been 
holding a conference in Washington with 
the Interstate commerce commissioners. 
Among the matters discussed was the 
system of coupling and uncoupling 
freight cars, and the Interstate commis- 
sioners were ureed to use their influence 
for the promotion of remedial legislation, 
Ex-Railroad Conmissioner Collin, of Iowa, 
representing the Brotherhood of Rail 
Brakemen, addressed the couvention on 
this subject. Among other things he 
said; 

Our commission in Iowa has caused a law 
to be made that has been on the statute books 
ten yeurs, to the effect that the railroads 
shall report to the commissioner the acci- 
dents occurring along their lines, and it is 
shown that in ten years we have killed and 
maimed 2424 men in the state of Towa by 
these two causes alone [the link coupler and 
the hand brake} 2... There are 150,000 
niles of railroad in the United States, and 
over six thousand of these uctive, strong men 
were either killed or maimed for life from 
those two causes alone last year, 

Ifthe railroad commissioners and the 
brakemen’s brotherhood would) think a 
little, they would see that there is just 
one efficient way to compel the railway 
companies to put astop to this frightful 
sacrilice of human life. The companies 
ure very careful to prevent the sacrifice of 
passengers’ lives, Why? Simply be- 
cuuse, if they killa passenger they have 
to pay forvhim, Make them equally re- 
sponsible for the lives of their employes, 
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and they will soon solve the questions of 
the car coupler and the hand brake for 
themselves. 

Standing in front of the railway station 
here at Plainfield the other day, I watched 
a long train of coal cars rumble past, 
Three boys stood waiting by the track, 
As the train went by, traveling probably 
fifteen miles an hour, these boys caught 
at the projecting ivon handles of the cars 
and managed to swing ft’ emselves on 
board. They had no business on the train 
—they were situply truant youngsters 
amusing themselves by stealing a ride, 
And the station hands looked on uncon- 
cernedly, and never raised a finger to stop 
them, It was none of their business. Yet 
within the last year several Plainfield 
boys have been killed or desperately in- 
jured while trying to board trains, If 
the Central railroad: of New Jersey were 
responsible in damages for every boy 
thus killed or maimed, and were estopped 
from pleading contributory negligence, 
there would soon be an end to this train- 
boarding and boy killing, But there never 
will bean end to it, while it is cheaper 
for the company to let the boys be killed 
than to pay men to prevent them from 
risking their lives. And there never will 
be an end to the slaughter of railway em- 
ployes, until the corporations are made 
to suffer in money for every employe they 
do to Geath. 














How easy it is to be unjust. 

In its issue of January 19, under the ti- 
tle “Christianity a la mode,” THE STAND- 
ARD printed an extract from 9 sermon by 
Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, in which the 
speaker was represented as avowing his 
belief that the words of Christ, “The 
poor ye have always with you,” were 
intended as a prophecy, that there 
is an inherent necessity that the great 
majority of men should be poor, and, 
inferentially, that the abolition of 
poverty, even were it possible, would 
be disastrous to civilization, because 
without the goad of hunger men 
would refuse to do the baser and more 
disagreeable work of society—the scaven- 
vering, and street sweeping, and things of 
that kind The authority for the extract 
was the New York Times, which published 
isynop-is of the sermon the day after 
its delivery. Its correctness was appar- 
ently attested by the fact that many of 
those who heard the sermon drew from 
it {hesame impression which the abstract 
conveyed. 

Two Sundays later the Rev. Heber 
Newton, in whose church the arch- 
deacon’s sermon had been preached, de. 
livered what was evidently intended as 
an answer, in which he took the strong- 
est possible ground against such a **mon- 
strous. perversion” of the scripture, 
and declared that so far from poverty 
being a divine ordinance, it was plainly 
due, very largely at least, to palpable de- 
fects in social organization. Mr. New. 
ton’s remarks were quoted in THE STAND- 
ARD, with an editorial comment in which 
the utterances of the two clergymen were 
contrasted. And since that time I have 
several times, in this column and else-« 
where in THE STANDARD, referred to Arch. 
deacon Mackay-Smith as one who held 
that poverty was divinely instituted, and 
was, on the whole, rather a good thing 
for hunanity than otherwise, 

And now it turns out that the Times 
report of the sermon embodied an er- 
rov, and conveyed a totally wrong idea 
of Archdeacon Mackay-Smith’s meaning, 
The letter from the archdeacon, printed 
in another column, shows that while he 
did make some of the statements re- 
ferred to, it was in an entirely differ. 
ent spirit from that with which he was 
credited, The statement that poverty 
underlies our civilization, and forms a 
necessary part of it, was pointedly made 
us a reproach to that civilization, and as 
evidencing that the present social system 
isan imperfect one, which needs to be 
amended, This indeed was something 
entirely different from what he had been 
represented as saying. Archdeacon Mac. 
kay-Smith has suffered a great injustice, 
I think ] may claim, and the archdeacon 
himself has cheerfully conceded, that it 
was not a wunton injustice, but one into 
which anyone, however careful, might 
have been betrayed; but I regret it none 
the less on that account, 

But while Iam sorry to have been 
misled by a false report of his pulpit 
utterances, into criticising Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith undeservedly, | can by po 





means admit the justice of his claim that, 


“whatever my views on a quention of 
political economy, they form no reason to 
criticise me as a Christian minister, or, 
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through me, the church to which I be- 
long.” I am sorry that I should have 
been deceived about his views on political 
economy. Iam doubly sorry that [should 
have been the means of conveying to 
others a false idea of his views. But I 
certainly hold that his views on questions 
of political ceonomy are a legitimate sub- 
ject of criticism. T think they not only 
may be criticised, but ought to be. The 
archdeacon is right when he says that 
‘this matter is a very important one.” Tt 
is indeed very important. And it is a 
matter as to which I take direct issue with 
him. I believe that it @s “the province of 
the gospel to teach political economy ;” 
and I believe that insomuch as the Chris- 
tian clergy neglect to teach political 
economy, they leave the gospel of Christ 


unpreached, or preach a gospel that 
is false. I do not mean to say that 


every clergyman is bound to preach the 
political economy that I believe in. But 
I do mean to say that he is bound to 
preach the political economy that he be- 
lieves in. And he is in duty bound to 
study the subject until he finds some sys- 
tem that he can believe in—some system 
that satisfies his own mind completely, 
and that he is fully prepared to defend. 

I want to make my meaning: plain, 
Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, at a very 
pleasant interyiew I had with him the 
other day, spoke of Hugh O. Pentecost as 
a man for whom he had the highest re- 
spect, thongh he differed from him toto 
celo in relivious matters. I have no 
doubt he would entertain the same feeling 
towards a conscientious Roman Catholic 
priest. But I do not believe he could 
have any such feeling towards a minister 
of the gospel who should say that there 
seemed to be a good deal in what Mr, 
Pentecost said, and a good deal in what 
the priest said, but that he didn't feel 
qualified to judge between them, and 
didn’t think it made much difference any- 
way—lie had more important matters to 
attend to. Now, to me, the Christian 
clergyman who halts among half a dozen 
economic theories is in just the same 
plight as the one who stands doubtful 
among the theologies. He is, to me, a 
man without a complete religious belief. 
And I think that such a man, when he 
gets into the pulpit, becomes a legitimate 
subject for criticism. 


Religion nothing to do with political 
economy! Why, it has everything to do 
with it. And Christianity, of all religions 
upon earth, has least excuse for neglect- 
ingit. Forthe founder of Christianity 
declared with his own lips the principles 
by which men should be governed in their 
dealings with one another; and the real 
strength of Christianity is in the the 
ideal beauty of the political economy it 
teaches. Do to others as you would others 
should do to you; give to whomsoever 
asks of you; take no thouglit for the 
morrow; don't strive to lay up treasures 
upon earth; such are the rules by which 
Christ himself tells his followers to order 
their lives on earth, if they would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven hereafter. 
These things, it secins to me, are a part 
of the Christian religion. If they are, 
then Christian ministers ought to preach 
them. But howcan Christian ministers 
preach them, and yet have no decided 
opinions upon yuestions of political 
economy? How can a Christian minister 
tell me that religion requires me to do to 
others as I want them to do to me, and 
yet assert that it has no concern with the 
protective tariff? How can he tell me to 
give to whomsoever asks of me, and in the 
same breath refuse to explain why, if I 
do, I shall sin against society by breeding 
pauperism? How can he tell me to take 
no thought for the morrow, and turn 
away when I explain to him that PU 
come to the poor house if I don’t take 
thought? How can he ask me to believe 
in God's equal love and care for all his 
children, and yet refuse to tell me why 
some of the children are cursed with 
poverty and foredoomed to — vice 
and crime? He simply cannot do 
these things, and be consistent with 
his own teachings. He must explain 
these matters, if he wants to make men 
really believe in his religion. If he eccn- 
not explain them, then the only proper 
thing for him todo is to stop preaching 
and study political economy until he can 
explain them. For in the meantime he 
is preaching a religion which, on that 
side of it that touches human life ind ac 
tion here on earth, is altogether impracti- 
cable. The fact is patent that here in the 


United States, in this nineteenth century, 
men professing Christianity do not live 
as Clivist told them tolive. They simply 
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cannot doit. No Christian minister would | 
dare do it himself, or insist that his con- 
gregation should do it. Now why not? 
Is it “sneering at the clergy” te ask them 
toexplain? Are they not rather sneering 
at the laity when they reply that ques- 
tions of this kind involve principles of po- 
litical economy, concerning which there 
is great diversity of opinion, and with 
which religion has no concern? I don’t 
think they mean to sneer, but really it 
seems to me that if there is any sneering 
on either side, it is on theirs, and not on 
ours, Forit is not demanded of them 
that they should answer the question in 
any particular way, but only that they 
should answer it in some way—delinitely, 
coherently, in understandable fashion. 
And Archdeacon Mackay-Smith must ex- 
cuse meif T point eut to him that when 
he declares his “purely intellectual con- 
viction” that the abolition of poverty is 
an insoluble problem, he is notanswering 
the question in any way, but only avoid- 
ing it. .Ido not say that he cannot an- 
swer it. Tonly say that he has not done 
so yet. 

Archdeacon Mackay-Smith says that he 
has reason to know that many of the 
clergy are believers in the doctrine of the 
single tax, while not a few are practically 
socialists. “But,” he goes on to com- 
plain, ‘the rest are attacked none the less 
violently from time to time because they 
do not agree with their brethren, and it is 
more than insinuated they are unworthy 
representatives of their calling.” 

There are, of course, unworthy repre- 
sentatives of their calling among the 
clergy as among all other classes of men. 
There are some who do not scruple to 
avow the belief that poverty is a divine 
institution, which it is a sin to seek to 
abolish. I think such men are unworthy 
of their calling, and T, in common with 
many other advocates of the single tax, 
have not hesitated to call them unworthy. 
But I don’t think any clergymen have 
ever been stigmatized as unworthy merely 
because they declined to believe that a 
single tax on land values would extirpate 
poverty. Yet we who believe in the siu- 
ele tax, Without bringing any charge of 
unworthiness, do complain of the attitude 
of the Christian clergy towards us. What 
our complaint is is very easily stated. 

We advance the proposition that man’s 
inalienable rights, to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, include and are 
founded on the inalienable right to the 
use of the earth. We say that God, when 
he sends a@ man into the world, gives him 
an equal right with every other man to 
apply his labor to the raw material of the 
earth—not to some of it, sonewhere, but 
tu any of it, anywhere. In support of 
this proposition we point to the fact that 
man cannot live without access to the 
eurth—thateverything he eats and drinks, 
and wears, and uses can be produced by 
applying labor to the earth, and cannot pos- 
sibly be produced in any other way. If God 
intends man to live he must intend him 
to use the earth, because he’!l die if he 
doesn't. Hence we say that the denial of 
the equal right to the use of the planet is 
a robbery—a gigantic social crime~a 
breaking of a fundamental law of God. 
We state this as a religious truth, and we 
invite the Christian clergy, the vowed 
ministers of God, the professed expounders 
of his laws, to consider our proposition, 
and either affirm or deny it. Is it true 
that God made the earth for the equal use 
of all living men? Or did he make 
one piece of it for John Smith and 
his heirs or assigns forever, and an- 
other piece for Robert Brown, and his 
heirs or assigns, and another piece for 
Henry Jones, and his heirs or assigns, 
and then create Peter Robinson without 
any piece at all? It is a very simple 





question. It is a purely religious ques- 
tion. It isevidently a question of trans- 


cendant importance to humanity. And 
we think the Christian clerey ought to 
wnswer it, one way or another, every one 
of them, with an absolute yes, or an ab- 
solute no, Sume of them have done so, 
The great majority have not. The charge 
we bring against them is that they are 
silent when they ought to speak, I put 
it to Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, whether 
there is not a certain foundation of jus- 
tice in our complaint. T., L. MCneapy, 
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flere’s Wisdom, 
San Francisco Argonaut, Feb, 25, 

We lay dowa the preposition that no land 
is worth $450 or @15 per acre while lauds 
equally good can be purchased for a less sum 
in the immediate vicinity. 

Abs}! This in Better. 
San Francisco Argonaut, March 4 

The land, and the toil that cultivates it, 

underlies all our prog ress, 
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What Are We Gaing to De About Itt 


The late Ifon, William M\ Tweed's de- 
fiant inquiry: “What are you going to do 
about it?” had behind it a deeper mean- 
ing than Mr. Tweed himself was aware 
of. Society, taking the question to mean 
simply, What are you going to do to me? 
answered it by subjecting Mr. Tweed to a 
series of exciting and unpleasant experi 
ences, including exile, trial by jury, im- 
prisonment and death. Society very em- 
phatically “got square” with Mr. Tweed 
and exacted an ample revenge for the 
injury he had inflicted upon it, But the 
real question, “What are you going to do 
about ié—about the system which in spite 
of the unquestionable preference of the 
majority of the conununity for honesty 
‘ather than for thievery, readers it pos- 
sible for men to rob society under pre- 
tence of protecting it from: robbery ?—that 
question society has been puzzling over 
ever since, and is still looking for the an- 
swer. 

In one shape or another this wretched 
question is always coming to the front— 
and always evoking answers which turn 
out not to be answers at all. The poll- 
tician, accused on pood evidence of strik- 
ing at the very foundations of free gov- 
ernment by purchasing votes, hardly 
tukes the trouble to make denial, and 
smilingly inquires, “What are you going 
to do about it?” The twenty times’ mill- 
ionaire, ensconced within the fortress of 
his trust, repeats the question. The pau- 
per asks it from the almshouse; the gam- 
bler puts it from the faro table; the sa- 
loonkeeper, the swindler, the professional 
mendicant, the petty thief, the gentle- 
manly embezzler, the railway wrecker, 
the coal baron, the fraudulent bankrupt, 
all join to swell the interrogatory chorus, 
“What are you going to do about it? 
What are you going to do about it!” 
Softly, now! Here comes one with the 
answer. Mr. Superintendent Brockway, 
of the New York state reformatory. Ile 
will tell us what to do about it. What to 
do about some of it, at all events. Mr. 
Brockway is aman learned in) penology, 
and skilled in the treatment of prisoners. 
He will tell us what to do about our crim- 
inuls, Perhaps when we vet the question 
answered so far, we shall see the way to 
answer it entirely. Open the Chautau- 
quan, then, for March, 1889, and listen to 
Mr. Superintendent Brockway. 


Mr, Brockway approaches his solution 
of the what-to-do-about-it| problem with 
the statement of a fact illustrating how 
necessary it is that the problem should Le 
solved, Le tells us this: 

In 1850, there was one imprisoned crim- 
inal to every 3,445 of population, 

In 1860, there was one to every 1,649. 

In 1870, there was one to every 1,172. 

In 1880, there was one to every 855. 

This is interesting, isn’t it? Evidently 
either the police force has vastly increased 
in criminal catching efficiency, or the pro- 
portion of criminals to population is prow- 
ing with portentous rapidity, On either 
hypothesis, it behooves us to hurry up 
and discover that answer before any more 
of us get found out, or take to ways of 
wickedness. 

The root of the trouble, Mr. Broekway 
tells us, is that we treat our criminals on 
awrong plan. We aim to punish, when 
we ought totry toreform. “The arbitrary 
discrimination of the criminal law,” he 
says, ‘‘as between felony and misdemea- 
nor; the statutory division into degrees, 
of crimes such as assault, larceny, burg- 
lary, forgery, robbery andarson, with pen- 
alties adjusted to each; and the discretion 
vested by huw in the courts to determine, 
within the prescribed limitations, the 
duration of punishment, all anmistake- 
ably point to a purpose of retribution.” 
And this retributive element in’ the puni- 
tive system is fraught with evil for the 
prisoners, Severe sentences make them 
bitter and revenpeful; undue leniency en- 
courages them in crime; and, worse than 
all, they get the idea that the serving out 
of a sentence squares accounts with soci- 
ety and removes every obstacle to the 
resumption of criminal conduct, 


The penitentiary portion of penological 
science is nearing ucrisis. Thecare of crimi- 
nals requires pow penitentiary treatment 
different from that of the modern state 
prison. Penitentiarics must be more service- 
able to prevent crimes or they ure worse than 
useless. Experience teaches that severity 
rarely deters and never reforins. What then 
shall be done? The answer is plaiu. Mike 
the prisons really refurmatory, and thus they 
will become preveutive uf crimes, For this, 
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only simple chauges are required, and there 
are really no serious obstacles in the way. 

Mr. Brockway would have all convicts 
sentenced to indeterminate terms, and 
subjected to reformatory, rather (han re- 
vengeful treatment. And his flnal state- 
ment of what we oueht todo about it is 
conveyed in these words: 

Give increased attention to renovating the 
physien! man for iuerease of his mental ae- 
tivity and character; supplement such train- 
ing with careful education in school to the 
extent of exch prisener’s power to receive 
nad develop; add manual and technological 
instruction, until the prisoner in prison does 
netually earn his subsistence and becomes 
habituated to live by lis own honest earn- 
ings; at the same time train hit in practical 
ethies, thoroughly testing his appreciation of 
vommmon morahty in his daily life; teaching 
him also, when it is possible for hint to know 
it, how to love and trust the Almighty 
“ather of us all. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with 
Mr. Brockway's object. We wish him 
vodspeed in his efforts to humanize the 
system of our prisons, And he is proba- 
bly perfectly correct ino his assumption 
that the method of treatment he proposes 
would have a reformatory effect upon 
very many criminals who, under the 
present system, simply become hardened 
in their evil-ways, And yet—and yet— 
it is hard to say it, but it must be said, 
that despite his good intentions, his long 
experience, and his careful study of the 
question, Mr. Brockway has failed to 
vive us an adequate solution of the real 
problem, What are we going to do about 
it? He proposes to establish inside the 
prison walls oan ideal social sys- 
tem—a system under which — each 
man's mind and body shall be 
trained to the highest usefulness, under 
Which = industry shall) be rewarded 
and idleness discouraged, under which 
morality shall be the rule of daily life, 
and under which all shall be taught to 
love and trust the Almighty Father of us 
all, Itmust bea hardened criminal, in- 
deed, on whom suchasystem would have 
no good effect. The trouble would nou be 
with the happy iorates of the reforma- 
tories, but with the unlucky folks outside 
of them. Superintendent Brockway, we 
fear, would soon find that the wicked 
world would breed criminals faster than 
the virtuous penitenGiaries could reform 
them. Ifthe would effectually put down 
crime, let him establish outside the pris- 
ons the equitable conditions which he 
pleads to have established in them. Once 
that were done, a single generation 
would end the necessity for prisons, 

There is no mystery about the origin of 
evil, It is easy to trace the penesis of 
crime against property, Man seeks to 
satisfy his desires with the least expendi- 
ture of labor—to have the greatest possi- 
ble enjoyment at the cost of the least 
trouble to himself. So lone as we maine 
tiuin in society wclass of disinherited 
men, With no acknowledged right to 
existence on the planet, who can never 
hope to secure more than a mere fraction 
of the just reward of any honest labor 
they may perform, and who secure the 
privilege of working for that fraction 
only intermittently and by favor of other 
luckier men—so long as we do that, we 
must expect the presence of a class who 
will take the short cut from desire to 
fulfilment, and seek to get by fraud and 
stealing the things they can never hope 
to get by honest labor. If society would 
put an end to the roguery of individuals 
it must undo its own gigantic robbery, 
Until it does that it will seek in vain the 
answer to Tweed’s question, Whatare you 
roing to do about it? 
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Yee the “Citizen” Vavored the Protectiou 
Ticker, 
Albapy Lodependent Citizen. 

The terrible work of starvation is. still 
pushed forward by the coul barons of Penns 
Sylvania, Men, women and children are 
starving and fatnishing by order of the mill- 
iomuire brates, who curtail the output of coal 
to rob the eousuimer Hades is too good for 
the Shylocks that have brought about such 
wterrible abate of alfairs, 


The Republican Policy ls to Keep lt Oat, 
American Machinist, 

Our best Atnerican tool steel is made af iron 
Which comes from Sweden, So faras known, 
there is ao iron produced elsewhere from 
Which steel of equal quality can be made. 
Our American steel makers pay a heavy ins 
port duty upon this iron, while the Kuglish 
steel makers Inport it free 
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Oh, UF They Would Bue Take That Advice] 
New York Press, Maren 13, 

Brother Dunw =, oo... 0 You cannot shake 
the free traders olf, PhP CAP POOP Bi 
you and your friends, includiug Samuel J. 
Randall, is the republican party, 

While the lamp holds out to bury 
Tho vilest siuuer way retura, 
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hed shock to-day-—the kind of shock 

mehes a man stop and think, What 
catised it was on the surface nothing 
more than the merest everyday incident 
in my life as w newspaper reporter, but 
the more I retlect upon it the more are 
my feelings jarred, and the more am I 
amazed at the contrasts worked out in 
the course of time by the merciless sea 
of events. 

In this incident there were two  princi- 
pal actors, and it was only through hav- 
ing an intimate knowledge of each that I 
could have been in the least affected by 
it. 

Ten years ago—can it be so long? it 
seems but two or three—I was at .work 
on an evening newspaper in a western 
city. The concern was doing well, and 
its owner, a self-made man, made no se- 
cret of the fact that he was caining 
money in other ways besides. His policy 
with the paper had been to direct his 
writers to run it as a political organ, to 
spend money freely in gathering news, 
and to pay a good deal of flattering atten- 
tion to his advertisers. That had paid. 
In the course of time the sheet had been 
enabled to talk of itself as old and estab- 
lished. The owner, with his name stand- 
ing over the editorial columns, came to 
regard himself, politically and in a busi- 
ness way, as one of the city's foremost 
men, and his family looked upon them- 
selves as likely to get among its first peo- 
ple by and by. 

With the piling up of fortune this man 
of success developed social ambitions, 
which were first made apparent in the 
drift of new orders issued to the staff. 
The paper was to be toned up. More 
space was to be viven to society gossip. 
Art, the drama, the clubs, the fashion- 
able churches—such topics were to re- 
place spicy accounts of divorce cases and 
encounters in the pugilists’ ring. 

These crders did not meet the views of 
the managing editor, who liked the rough 
things of the world. He resigned und 
went off to Leadville, to write frontier 
novels and speculate in cards and silver 
mines. 

Anew managing editor was brought 
on from Boston, and the owner announced 
to the stalf that his importation, who was 
to be known in the otlice as the editor-in- 
chief, would proceed to tone up the paper 
still further, in accordance with views in 
which the two were in cordial agreement. 

It took a little while to settle ourselves 
in our old places under the new regime. 
But the new chief was patient with us, 
and after awhile the reconstructed ma- 
chine was running as smeothly as ever. 
Moreover, we learned to appreciate the 
new man’s gifts and accomplishments, 
and to rather like him for some of his 
qualities, If we were to have a refined 
nristocrat over us, we felt that he was one 
of the least objectionable of his kind. In 
person he was fine looking. He wasa 
large man, then about thirty-five, with a 
serious face and good features. He was 
system itself, and his comportment in the 
office was strictly business like. He came 
every morning at a regular hour, weat 
direct to his private room, and did all his 
work there. When he wanted to consult 
any of the staff, or the head of any de- 
partment, he rang atable gong for an 
office boy and had the person he wanted 
invited to his room. Then, after speak- 
ing courteously and in a pleasant, sensi 
ble way, he cut the interview short when 
the business was finished. On taking 
hold of the helm he had given the heads 
of the departments orders as to how he 
wished the work under them conducted, 
and he never afterward interfered with 
them. What he did, however, in the case 
of the city editor, served as an example 
for the rest. Him he discharged for con- 
stantly violating the spirit of the orders 
given him to tone up the news columns, 

He was o faithful worker—this new 
chief. His ability, too, was just in the 
lines which the owner of the paper wanted 
to cultivate, He knew English literature 
like the alphabet, and his editorial articies 
were rich in the references to the books 
and sayings of writers, from Chaucer's 
age to Swinburne’s, which touch the 
memories of those who have read and 
tickle the fancy of those who have not. 
In art his knowledge was good and his 
taste correct, and many a time did his 
little silver table gong ring for an inter- 
view with our bushy-headed art critic, in 
which the latter was given advice and in- 
formation—he whose loads of trash had 
formerly gone in the paper without ques- 
tion, Whena great Shakespeurian star 
came to towa with bis company, our 
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finish, But his neatest work was done 
when he dealt with society—the bertu 
monde. He hada way of getting the re- 


porters to find out who were alumni of 
the leading western colleges, and the fact 
somehow found mention in his articles, 
As for Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Colum- 
bia men, he himself seemed to know them 
all, and he knew just where they liked 
flattery to stop. He had apparently made 
nu study of old American families, and 
new rich families, and the pedigree of 
anybody whe had family ancestors, and 
he permitted delicate little allusions to 
such matters to creep into the paper. In 
brief, he made the paper the organ of 


what the cream of society termed ‘‘our 
set.” And soon the owner of the paper 
and his wife and sons and daughters 


flourished as princes in the world of the 
“upper ten-hundred of our western city. 


In those days the socio-labor question 
was never mentioned in our colunins save 
aus to the phase offered by charity. The 
duty of charity was acknowledged, 
preached, by our paper and in the way we 
made known the names of contributors to 
charities the duty was rendered pleasant 
to them. 

Our chief was an earnest man. His 
conception of what our paper should be 
was not the result of policy. He simply 
did as he did because he thought it right 
and natural. To him people of wealth 
and education were the best people. They 
were capable of appreciating things intel- 
lectual, and them he addressed, feeling 
that they understood him. His mental 
cultivation had carried him above the 
every day interests and excitements of the 
common herd, and he would not soil his 
pen or sacrifice his scholarly dignity in 
vatering to such as they. The study of 
the better classes, their pursuits, their so- 
cial pleasures and observances, their tra- 
ditions, their code of morals founded on 
the sentiment noblesse oblige, this was so- 
ber work for him; and to be the mouth- 
piece of our best people as editor-in-chief of 
of their favorite paper was to him nothing 
less than being a distinguished and honor- 
able leader of men—the choice of men. 

He firmly believed that there were men 
choice and men unchosen. In a good 
deal that he wrote there was an insinu- 
ation that evolution unerringly brought 
the best natures 10 the top. Social dregs 
were to be pitied. They ought not to be 
oppressed, but they were born to be dregs 
and dregs they would remain—this sort 
of thought leaked out between the lines 
he wrote, though he may never have 
given it blunt expression. 

In those days we had trouble with our 
office boys. We had three, and the force 
of three was entirely changed about every 
second week. The editor-in-chief never 
discharged any of them. That he left to 
the man who did janitor’s work, but who 
called himself superintendent of the 
building, an accommodating chap, who 
thought it time to try a new boy when- 
ever any department head growled at one 
or whenever the chief was obliged to ring 
his gong twice in calling one. The chief 
himself never seemed to know one boy 
from another. He simply said, “Boy,” 
and usually gave orders without looking 
at the boy. A‘ Christmas, however, he 
presented a lucky young rascal, who hap- 
pened to be two days in the place, with a 
ten dollar bill. 

I remember the day Johnny Breit came 
und stood awkwardly before the man who 
enlisted our boys for their brief terms, 
asking for a job, and crushing an old 
second-hand white felt hat against his 
leg in his nervousness, A place was 
vucant, and without a question he was 
told to xo to work. Just two minutes 
after coming up Stairs with his heart in 
his mouth seeking employment he was 
departing on an errand wearing the air 
of un employe of a great newspaper. 

Those of us who took the trouble to pay 
any attention to Johnny Breit regarded 
it as a certainty that he would be packed 
off at the end of a week, When, ina 
day or two, his sheepishness wore off, he 
showed hiniself as wild as a colt. He was 
noisy, abrupt, dirty, and had never heard 
of manners. Promptly at the end of the 
week he received his dismissal. It hap- 
pened that just as his “boss,” as he called 
him, was giving him his pay envelope 
and telling bim his services were no 
longer required, the editor-in-chief was 
passing out on his way home. Johnny 
burst into w bawl, He ran after the chief, 


stairs beside the great man, crying and 
gesticulating and pleading. 


who had discharged Johuny. 
he hoped not to interfere with necessary 
discipline, but that boy had told hima 
story of poverty and sickness at home 
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dramatic writer was sent off to report a 
farce-comedy or something of the kind, 
and the chief himself sat in judgment on 
the classical play and sent in a column 
notice that was a model of elegance and 
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On Monday, the chief rang in the man 
He said 


which caused him to hope that if leniency 


could be shown it might be done in his 


“use. So Johnny was re-engaged when 
he came in, a few minutes after. 

Johnny kept his place. In time it be- 
came known that the stumpy little fellow 
was German by birth and was seventeen 
years old, that he had been working in a 
factory down east since he was twelve, 
that his health had broken down, and 
that he had come west with his widowed 
mother and young sisters, hoping to pet 
along better, In view of his hard knocks. 
his uncouthness was overlooked, and he 
became a fixture in the office. 

In ashort while Johnny was senior of- 
fice boy, and he managed to make the 
new boys believe that it was his place to 
remain in the office while they ran the er- 
‘ands. Tle soon grew stout, almost fat. 
He picked up some civilized tricks. He 
put new clothes on his short legs and 
broad body, and kept his face almost 
clean. Helearned to greet callers with 
anairof formality and civility that im- 
pressed people. He hadn't it in hin, 
though, to polish upany more. The staff 
got to tolerate him as something better 
than an untried boy and a good deal worse 
than a good one. Sometimes he was im- 
pudent, sometimes airy; sometimes he 
bandied words even with the dignified 
janitor, But he managed to stay, 

Johnny Breit held his place for several 
vears. Hedid not grow tall, but he be- 
came a bustling, pushing fellow, moving 
about quickly with clattering feet and 
otherwise showing strony animal spirits. 
He never read. with newspapers always 
at his hand. The grand topics of our 
yrand newspaper were as nothing to him. 
He indulged in the coarse sensations of 
the budding sports of the street and base 
ball field, and never was seen ina brown 
study or a day dream in his life. He 
exhibited no fine instinct, save what might 
be shown in a love for the theatre, and 
with free tickets from the office he gener- 
ally spent his evenings at a playhouse. 
Here, however, instead of looking at the 
play he was seen enjoying himself on the 
curbstone in the company of the supers 
or the loafing small fry actors. He fell 
into a way of repeating green room echoes 
in the office, which became quite a habit 
after one of the reporters paid’ him a dol- 
lar for a morsel of gossip and laughingly 
told him that he had in him the making 
of a theatrical manager. 

For about four years our paper occupied 
the giddy height of being society’s own. 
The proprietor then died, Executors took 
hold of -it, and divided councils injured it. 
Then the widow sold it. Next, our chief 
retired in favor of a gentleman whose 
views were harmonious with those of the 
new proprietor, who was a driving practi- 
cal politician and business man. The pa- 
per then took to astonisher heads and 
ugly wood cuts, and went back to the 
days of columns of news about the beau- 
tiful divorced blonde, and of editorials 
upon the measurements of plaguglies’ 
biceps. 

Our ex-chief found no place awaiting 
him in our western city. No other muill- 
ionaire was paving his way into upper 
circles via iesthetic journalism, So he 
gave up his pretty house and went off 
east, taking with him his wife and three 
little ones, and, if Common rumor was to 
be velieved, very little cash. It costs to 
be a social lion. 

Johnny Breit left us about the same 
time and went to be asuper, We after- 
wards heard he had become a sort of agent 
or secretary to the manager of an amuse- 
ment company. 

I floated to another large western city, 
and it was here to-day in it that I saw 
Johnoy Breit again, T received an assign- 
ment to interview the agent of the Ger- 
man opera company, Who was to arrive 
with some of the stars at the union rail- 
way station, Ona street car on the way 
to the station I met an old newspaper ac- 
quaintance on the same errand. He wus 
full of gossip about people we had known, 
and he had news about my old chief, On 
going back east that personage had not 
found anything open that he could ac- 
cept, and for atime he occupied himself 
with magazine writing and work of a like 
precarious, though high, character, But 
a wife and three little ones and som@stMe 
are hard to keep going, and the ex-chief 
found that people in good positions were 
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way to let great talent do their work even 
better than it was done. 
chief went out west again, away out west, 
and again he missed it. 
grip on the run of good things, and what 
did [think he was doing now? 
know. 


Inu year the ex- 
He had lost his 
Didn't 


Well, syndicating and reporting. 
We left the street car at the door of a 


large hotel close by the station, intending 
to wait in the reading room until the 
train came in with the stars we were to 


interview. AS we were ubout passing 


into the main door of the hotel a man 
and woman and three children were in 


front of us in our way. As he opened 


the door the man turned and glanced at 


us, It wasmy old ex-chief. We shook 
hands. He said he was going to put his 
family in the ladies’ parlor while he at- 
tended to some business. He had brought 
them with him fora walk. I could not 
help giving them more than a casual 
The wife's clothing, though 
neat, was of a fashion some time past. 
The children were clad in garments 
bought for wear, and were not in cos- 
tumes such as their mother had formerly 
displayed a unique and costly taste in de- 
signing for them, The father was barely 
comfortably dressed, for it was a cold 
day. He looked thin. 

When the express train came in there 
wis a dittle rush of the group of reporters 
that had collected to interview the great 
German stars. The rush, and the display 
of competition, and the show of note- 
books and pencils, however, was only a 
part of the make-believe of journalism, 
since every man of the group had agreed 
beforehand to get what he could from the 
Germans, and then meet at a favorite 
oyster-house and swap news, so that all 
would have complete reports. The Ger- 
man stats filed out from a Pullman car 
with the other passengers, but the re- 
porters were told by an attendant that 
they spoke no English, and that the as- 
sistant manager would be pleased to meet 
them with his stars in a few minutes io 
the ladies’ parlor of the adjoining hotel. 

AsI turned to walk away lagain met 
my ex-chief, Tis business, then, was 
that of the other newspaper men. 
He went with us to the hotel, keeping 
quiet while we chatted somewhat noisily. 
On the way the manager's assistant’s 
attendant gave me points about his party. 
He named the stars, and then said that 
the assistant manager was accompanied 
by his two sisters. One of them had 
lately been married to a wealthy German 
wholesale butcher. They were all a very 
fine family indeed. 

When the reporter reached the ladies’ 
parlor of the hotel, the great German 
stars—there were four of them—were 
sitting there ready to be interviewed. 
Two young women dressed in expensive 
furs and silks, and in whose broad feat- 
ures Tsaw something familiar, were seated 
a littie further alone. Close back of them, 
in a corner by a window, was our ex- 
chief's wife and three little ones, looking 
shy. Just as the reporters had done filing 
in one door, another opened and in walked 
Mr. John Breit. 

He gave usa general, business man’s 
nod, and then fell to talking in German 
with the stars. Presently he said: 

“There ain’t none of yougentlementan 
speak German, is there?” 

After a moment's silence, my ex-chief’s 
voice replied back of me; 

“T can.” 

Mr. John Breit said: 

“Well, you kin talk English to the re- 
porters and German to the attractions, I 
uin’t very used to the interviewer busi- 
ness, though Tam an old newspaper man 
myself,” beak, 

The ex-chief went forward, and as he 
did so Johnny Breit: said, with his voice 
pitehed very high ia his surprise: 

“Why, how do you do?” 

They shook hands, stout Mr. John 
Breit in broadcloth and diamonds and 
the ex-chiefin worn garments and look- 
ing pale and thin. 

“Pve had big luck the last three years 
on the road,” Breit said to the chief, 
And then tous: “Put that in the papers, 
boys; and this here opera is going to be 
something monstrous,” 

The ex-chief acted as interpreter tor 
the stars and the reporters, asking his 
questions in fluent German and replying 
to the reporters in quiet and patient 
tones, though some of the information 
they sought must have astonished the 
foreigners if they were unaccustomed to 
American interviewing, While this was 
going on, some waiters brought i rer 
freshments, Jobn Breit said: 


“My regards, gentlemen, Tm a doin’ 
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reremnrstetemen ar etme went re pees 


this out o’ regards for the two perfessions, 
You'll find this here champagne A 1.” 

Tle invited everybody to eat and drink. 
He looked around to see that all were 
partaking, He saw the three little ones 
looking at the table of good things, 
and he carried them over two plitefuls 
of sandwiches and cake. Ife did not re- 
member the children, but the mother 
had recognized him as the rough office 
boy who had some years before carried 
notes to her from her husband. —She 
turned and looked out of the window, 
The children ate as if they were hungry, 
~The ex-chief continued with his part in 
the interviewing. THis voice grew husky 
and low, and once or twice it was tretm- 
ulous. While the rest of us drank, he 
declined, saying he had never learned to 
drink. 

The business finished, Mr. John Breit 
dismissed us with boisterous good cheer, 
aud said he expected much from his old 
friends of the press. 

I was the last to go down stairs, after 
seeing my old chief engaged in speaking 
with his wife, who seemed excited. In 
the hotel lobby he overtook me. He said 
he would like me to step aside with him. 
When we were alone, he asked me with- 
out any circumlocution to Jend him five 
dollars. He might have talked, perhaps, 
but I couldn’t bear to hear him, and I 
quickly handed him some money and 
hurried away. 

As I said, this happened to-day—to- 
day in the newspaper man’s sense, for it 
is now 3 o'clock in the morning, and I 
have not yet been to bed. Icame away 
from the office an hour ago, and on the 
car on my way home was the city editor 
of the Inquirer. He talked about the 
night’s work and asked me what I had 
written up. Dsaid the German stars. 

“Vas,” he observed, “we had a new man 
do it for us, and the stuff he turned in 
was too hanged finished. I had to fake 
some life into it.” 

And thus have I been shocked, and thus 
have I been looking back at things and 
reflecting. Ina confused way Iam striv- 
ing to untangle the skein of circumstances 


cessful John Breit and to trace the unto- 
ward events that withered my ex-chief. 
How much of what is often termed evolu- 
tion is simply the effects of obstruction 
and deviation? How often what seems 
strength turns out, under a new light, to 
be weakness! And contemptible feeble- 
ness sometimes develops wondrous 
strength. To-day my ex-chief knows full 
well that his once cherished scheme of 
the social fabric is false. And John Breit, 
moneyed and happy, never thought of 
any scheme for society. HAGAN Dwen, 





A LETTER FROM ARCHDEACON MACKAY- 
SMITH. 


Yo the Editor of The Standard: 

Sir—I should be obliged if you would allow 
me through your coluinus to reply to certain 
strictures made upon a sermon I um supposed 
to have preached some time since in the 
eburch of which the Rev. Heber Newtou is 
rector, My auswer, which I have not the 
leisure to make as full as I could wish, em- 
braces the following poiuts: 

I. ldid nov treat the text, “The poor al- 
ways ye have with you,” as a prophecy. 1 
expressly disclaimed any such intention, ex- 
pluining that the context would not bear such 
uli interpretation. I used the words only as 
what might properly be calfed a “motto” 
text. 

Il. I did Not in any way assert or hold that 
we were to make no effort to abolish poverty 
because it was “the will of God.” IT entirely 
abhor any such doctrine, 

II. The sermon consisted of two entirely 
The first was an effort to 
prove, Il acknowledge, that certain surround- 
ings, Which we sum up inthe word “poverty,” 
did lie at the basis of our material civilization. 
The argument was founded entirely on con- 
siderations drawn from politieal economy, 
and had nothing to do with religion, The 
latter was introduced in the second part of 
the sermon, mm which I said that if, as J be- 
lieved, poverty would continue (entirely 
through the facts substantiated by political 
economy), the Christinn chureh must awake 
to a new reading of the gospel of Christ, 
must insist on the rich throwing contempt on 
their riches, and must teach such aw conplete 
self-sacrilice among the so-called “privileged 
classes” as would create a true brotherhood, 
and destroy the intense seltishuess which wow 
prevails, 

{V. J ask my critics to discriminate. The | 
questioa us to whether poverty will coutinue | 
is, as Dhave said, entirely a question of polit- 
jeal economy. There is a difference of | 
opinion, My crities think that it can be elim- 
inated, 1donot, Weare both, T hope, honest 
in our conviction, But because I differ from 
them (f wish tnat E did not) this forms no rea- 
son for sneering ot my views as if they were | 
somehow derogatory to me as a Christian 
minister, or as if they proved me wu enemy of | 

















sickness aud puin. 


My work 18 aimost en- 


tirely among them. 1] -vould willingly give 


all Lp ssess to effect any lasting cure ofevena 


moderate portion of the world’s poverty. But 
because I wish athing, that does not eompel 
ine to believe it. Dwish that we might abolish 
But Tdo net believe that 
we can or ever shall. I believe that poverty 
“in be diminished, Just as I believe that sick- 
ness und pain may be, but never done away 
with Jo omay be wrong in this, but itis my 
deliberate conviction, based ou my study of 
historical and economic problems. But be- 
lieving as 1 do, that meu can never be brought 
together in equality through equal distribu- 
tion cf property, ] think that 1 see my way to 
another kind of equality, that of Christian 
feeling. So when Ll go into the pulpit and 
look upon a congregation of well-to-do people 
I feel bound Loexpress the inward conviction 
Tam fullof, wad to attack that curse of our 
tine, the conventional view of Christianity 
that gives its crumbs to the poor, regardipg 
poverty as a reproach, aud condescendiug to- 
ward the poor man in serene self-satisfaction. 
I do nut betieve that cither science, or art, or 
sanitary laws or seculur education are ever 
coing to bring men together in themselves 
alone. They ure all important and belp the 
world forward. Hut I believe that the spirit 
aud influence of Jesus, more widely spread 
and more all-pervading, are the only permuan- 
ent cure. Bebind all our greatest troubles 
lie, in my judgment, selfishuess, pride and 
lust, and until you can strike ut the power of 
these through couvertiug the soul into a hew 
view of life you have not reached the main 
evil. 

V. Let me discrimininate, again, in closing. 
I have not entered into the urguinent here us 
to why I believe poverty to bean enduring 
fuctor in our present ignoble aud material 
civilization. For I do not wish to confuse the 
main issue, Viz.: that whatever my views on a 
question of political economy, they form no 
reason to criticise me as a@ Christian minister. 
or through me the church to which I belong. 
To personal criticism of my views I have, of 
course, ho possible objection. But I see no 
reason for bringing in @ mau’s profession in 
these discussions. Lelaitn that taking one with 
another, the Christian clergy of this country 
are the hardest working and most sympathetic 
friends that poverty has. Most of them are 
poor themselves. 1 believe that the average 
waves of a pastor are rather less than those 
of a skilled mechanic. Aud I protest in all 
courtesy against the prevalent sin of the labor 
press and the labor reformer, that of sneering 
at the clergy aud denouncing them wheuever 
they do not agree with their theories. Ihave 
the highest regard and admiration, for ex- 
wmple, for Mr. Henry George. IT believe him 
to be one of the noblest men of our time 
and say that he is not appreciated as he 
should be by the public. But because I think 
he is not absolutely right in bis remedy for the 
present evil, does that prove that 1 do not 
sympathize with him, or with the poor, or am 
“a lazy priest’? Must the Christran church, 
which is for all time, be condemned because 
it dves nut at once adopt a certain theory, 
which may be right or wrong, but which was 
promulgated a few years ago, and may pos- 
sibly disappear a few years hence’ I sincere- 
ly regret if I speak too warmly, but 


this mutter is a verv important one. 
The air to-day is full of confused 


voices and contending theories. To one-bulf 
the world it appears that the other half is 
asserting that two and two equal tive. Aud 
each refurmer thinks that Christians especial- 
ly ought toagree with Aim if they are not 
hypocrites, For is it not the proviuce of the 
gospel to teach sympathy and love? Surely, 
but not to teach certain theories of political 
economy. And vy political economy 1 mean 
those complicated problems, like the tariff, 
or bi-metalism, or tenure of land, into which 


ee Paar Oe F astioDS enter as a Mbheloneag | : as 
such abstruse questions enter as the “balance | vention, but the Chinese, who are aware of 


of trade,” fluctuations of wages, develop- 
ment of industry, and pressure of taxation— 
questions as to which the closest and most 
conscientious students are still ut variance, 
and when the ethical considerations often 
seem to contradict, or to balance each other. 
There is ue divine revelation to show which of 
all these multitudinous theories is true, and if 
the Christian cleryy do not throw in their lot 
with some one of them, it does not in the least 
prove, us each reformer and bis frieuds seem 
to think, that they huve bad hearts. The 
Bible, after all, gives us the true eriterion: 
“Let each one be fully persuaded in bis own 
mind.” Many of the clergy believe, as ] have 
reason to know, in Mr, George’s theory, and 
not afew are practically socialists, But the 
rest are attacked none the less violently from 
time to time because they do not agree with 
their brethrea, and it is more thau insinuated 
they are uaworthy representatives of their 
callings. 

But to return toa my mnain subject. I ac- 
referred to the conviction that J believed the 
abolition of poverty to be an insoluble prob- 


lem. JTamnotin the Jeast ashamed of that 
conviction, But it is a purely intellectual 
one. It has po concera with religion, per se. 


the poor, So far from this being true, the 
contrary is the fact. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SAMOA. 


Donn Piittio Belford’s Magazine, 

It would be interestitus to kuoaw at what. 
precise period in Prince Kismarek'’s masterful 
‘areer he first conceived the seheme of eol- 
onial empire whieh has grown to be an ab- 
sorbing passion of his declining vears. Prob. 
ably it was about the (ime that he began to 
proclains, With suspicions energy, that noth- 
lug Was farther from his desiens that to rival 
the achievements of Great Britain ain the field 
Which that nation had made almost exclusive- 
Iyitsown 2... Whatever the ormeinal im- 
pellaag motives were, there is now ne doubt 
that the phinof extending the Gerinan sway 
indefinitely by estublishing vast settlements 
in fegions yet uncivilized, and making uve 
tributary to the vwlory and wealth of the em- 
pire he had erented, took possession of the 
Chancellor's mind a dozen or more years aco 
witha teaacity which no discouragenpent ot 
disstiasion has ever wenkened. Tt was about 
that date that the unusual aetivity of Germau 
ships of Warin the Oriental seas excited the 
watehfulness of European goveruments aud 
provoked inquiries which led to singular dis- 
closures. The methods of diplomatic investi- 
cation in the fur Kast are in some respeets 
different from those which prevail uearer 
heme—possibly owing tow lack of facility in 
employing thei where official scrutiny is close 
aud constant; and it might be injudicious to 
examine too minutely the processes by which 
it became koown that the guardian of Ger- 
muny’s destinies were engaged inapaturing a 
a plot of territorial averandizement the like 
of which hus been devised by no other 
Iuropean statesman in recent days, aud 
which has been paralleled only by Che vivid 
imagination of the first Napoleon. It was 
soon learned that of the numerous islands 
which constitute what is known as Polynesia, 
notone of value had escaped visitation by 
carefully selected explorers, whose errand it 
Was to report upon the feasibility of even- 
tually inaking the German flag supreme in the 
Mouthern Pacific, and delivering over enor- 
mous tracts of land to the domination of the 
German race, 

A viance at a map of the world will show 
how immense the possibilities of conquest in 
the East are to one who as fixed his resolve 
upon unserupulous annexation or absorption. 
The natives of these regions are ineapable af 
resistance, and nothing but the combined op- 
position of European naval powers could ever 
stand inthe way of. the gigantic enterprise. 
Such opposition Germany has—or believes 
she has—little cause to fear. Some of the 
leading nations are bound to support her in- 
terests by alliamees whieh they dare not 
breuk, 2. No apprehension of collapse 
disturbs the German statesman’s undaunted 
soul, In his cabinet Jie the maps of the 
reconstructed world, upon whieh the future 
dominions of his country equal in magnitude, 
if thev do not surpass, those of the must exten- 
sive Lerritorial powers. The course of oper- 
ations with respect to each accession is plain- 
ly marked out; and to the fullilment of the 
stupendous whole he and those who bear his 
name are unalterably pledged. It may be 
cenerations, even in his ambitious view, be- 
fore the great result is avtained, but no doubt 
of the tinal cousummuation is allowed to take 
shape among those who know the bent of the 
iron chaneellor’s will Meanwhile, effective 
measures are employed to try the temper and 
test the enduring faculties of the native races 
to be subdued. Cruelty and barbarity mark 
the German range of advancement, wherever 
their footsteps are iinprinted. In Africa and 
in most parts of Asia their name is held in 
terror and abhorrence. They are uniformly 
represented by neu of Bismuarck’s own stamp, 
who sbrink from nothing that can accelerate 
the completion of their plans. The episode of 
Samoa affords a fuir example of their in- 
tentions and their methods of execution. 
What is Samoa’ Simply a strategic poiut of 
de parture—a station that must be owned and 
held as a orallying-spot, a depot, and au 
arsenal. Having been once selected, it will 
never be surrendered, except uuder a pres- 
sure vreater than the civilized world is will- 
ing or able, in’ Bistnarck’s belief, to concen- 
trate upon such an object. The potion that 
the Wasbineton voverninent cau exert the 
ininutest influence is too groundless to be en- 
tertained by atiy person who has studied the 
situation. [tis true that mostof the European 
powers courteously abstain from offering 
opinions as to the result of American inter- 


ng reusous for reserve, openly laugh at it. 
The Jupanese, more keenly alive to ultimate 
ecnsequences, do not hiuch, butare grievously 
Concerned at the growing feebleness and 
irresolution of the only country that bus ever 
permitted considerations of humanity to enter 
into its foreign policy. Russia~—sctrangely or 
bot, as the observer may choose to decide—is 
the sole great power that appeurs to cherish 
expectations of a future crowth of American 
influence in the Eastern Hemisphere. Ger- 
mun agents, acting under well-defined aud 
eusily comprehended instructions, omit no 
opportunity to belittle und degrade the 
reputation of the United States in all the 
districts which are included in the scope of 
Bismarek’s magnificent projects, 

But the reputauon of this republic, for good 


~orevil, is not the question now under cousid- 


‘ordinary diplomatic 


eration, What we desire to point out is the 
uselessness of attempting to coutrovert, by 
means, i scheme of 
Wholesale avcraudizement to which the most 
resolute, uushriokiog and pitiless mind of 
this ave devotes all its energy and all the in- 


struments of material force now subject to 
knowledge that I expressed in the sermon 


_ in the preparations. 


The main remedy and amelioration for the | 


present. unhappy state of affairs, however, 
does concern -religion. I> preached Jesus 
Christ, and tried to rebuke the selfishness of 
property. 


T shall indeed despair—until then I must fol- 
low the sincere conviction of my conscience, 
Tremuin, etc, ALEXANDER Mackay-SMITE. 


Wheu J cease to believe in Him as | 
the supreme answer to human want and sin, | 


its control, Kora considerable time a certain 
umount of reticence will be deemed peces- 
sary, and the completest ignorance of the 
movement will be professed, especially by 
those who have been mosey actively concerned 
But the fucts are known 
to somany who eare nothing for the realica- 
tion of Bistharck's hopes that the seeret cun- 
not long remuin a Woke ane. It is hardly 
to be suppused, however, that the fullest pos- 
sible revelation, much us it might irritate han, 
would substantially modify his arrangements. 
It would perhaps returd them, and doubtless 
cause him to noisily disavow the whole pro- 
ceeding; but the machinery would continue 
tu move as surely und efficiently as ever to- 
ward the required eud. This beiug uuder- 
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stoud, and thoughtfully considered as. a firm 
and fixed purpose of the German rulers, to 
occupy as much of the coming centary as is 
necessary for its execution, a sufficiently new 
light will be Chrowu upou the Samoan compli- 
caution to show that iustead of being & petty in- 
cident of international debate, it: is ie trath 
the openmpe seene of a great and portentous 
historival drama. To itmacgine that the band 
Which has contrived this colossal enterprise 
Will falter at the first sound of adverse eriti- 
cism is to totally misapprebeod the character 
of its owner and te blind|y disregard the les- 
sous he bas been teaching for a seore of years, 


Theres an Old Tadustry iu the Northwest. 
Portland, Ore,, Pucitle Fs press. 

The timber grabbers have faken all the 
lund around Astoria, and are beng brought 
from there to Clackiuiais county by aun agent 
who has made several trips, brineiug uw uum. 
ber of men with hitn cuch time, same of 
Whom could bot get trusted for tifty cents, 
still they have $500 to tuke up a timber claim, 
One party bired a guide on Oreger City who 
found the timber claims far up the side of 
the Caseades oni big: burn. 





peerage cranenndetangerenne. 


The Wonderful Cariabad Springs.—At tbe 
Niuth International Medieal Congress, Dro A, Lo aA 
Toboldt, of the University: of Penusylvauia, read 
paper stating that out of thirty cases treated wit, 
the genuine imported Fuowdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt 
for chronte constipation, hypochondria, disease of the 
liver and kidneys, fundice, adiposia, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, catiarrliaat bie 
flammiution of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or 
spleen, children with marasmus, gout, rheumatism of 
the Joints, gravel, ete, twenty-six were entirely cured, 
three much finproved and one not treated long enough, 
Average time of treatment, four weeks. 

The Carsibad Sprudel Salt (powder form), is an ex 
cellent Aperfent Larattve and Diuretto. It cleara tha 
complerton, gurtfles (he Blood, it ts eastly soluble 
pleasant tu take and permanent in action, The genie 
Ine product of the Catishad Springs fs exported ta 
round bottles. Each bottle comes tna lght blue pauper 
eartoon, aud has the sigaature “Eisner & Mendleson 
Go.,”” sule ageuts, 6 Barehuy street, oa every boltle 
One bottle mailed upon reeelpt of One Dollar, Dry Ta- 
boldt’s lectures mailed free upon application, ‘ 

Mention “The Standard.” 


Consumption Cored. 


Arnold physichin, retired from practices, having had 
placed nobis hiavnds by an Hast Tudia isstomary the 
formula of i simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
wad permanent eure of Constumption, Bronchiths, 
Catiarrh, Astiimaaned ail threat and tung atfectious, 
also a pasitive and madieal cure Cor Nervous Debllity 
wid all Nervous Compluimts, after having tested tts 
worlerfluleurative powers fi thousinids of cases, hits 
feltithisduty tomukedt known to his suffertog: fel- 
jlows. Actuated by this motive anda desire to reteve 
human suffering, PF withsend free of elarze, toall who 
desire dt, this receipe, tn German, ereneh or kMagdiish, 
with full dtreetions Cor prepiering aan using. Sent by 
mill by addressing with stamp, navalog tods paper, 
W.A. Noyes, 140 Power's block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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MOST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


Bo dispuised that the most 
pares dclicatestomach can take if. 






RNemarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 

while “EMTIESTO 


ims SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and DEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROPUTA, GENERAL 
DOLBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COU WHS, 


ALL Duvcaisrs, Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dolhiron woiches 
Withont petting fall porter. 
lars about the best watches 
nade, our Keystone Dust. 
Proofiand our mode of seilings 
them in Clubs iat § fia diver, 
We onarantes you absolutely 
agititist loss. bvelustve Gereiiors 
givento Aelive (vents, es 
S7 ta Figo. Our special § : 
Re eae bret cael Baa for Railroad use. We 
Koarantee our prices tobe theverydoweet atwhich any: 
watehes ofequal quilitys an be s|ld, aud weprotectour 
custouters filly, We refer to viry commercial agency, 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000, 

We have selling aaents in cevery fame city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere, Write at once tg 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO,, 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia, 
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‘QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Some Tari Questions, 

(1) Were the panies ef 1816, 1837 and 1857 
attribitableto the excess af our imports over 
exports (Ibis claim is made by E. 2. Miller, 
M. D., in his “‘Patlacies of Free Trade)? 

2) Trade being un iuterchange of eom- 
modities, is it net tothe detriment of a coun- 
try to be obliced ta exchange gold and silver 
{either in com or bullion) for manufactured or 
avricullural products, the value of the former 
not being so mich determined by the cust uf 
production as the latter? . 

(3) Can any reliable statisties be had show- 
iue the relutive rate of wages as Co produc- 
tion in both’ Buehiud and the United Stites / 
Tf not, upon what basis as the claim made that 
thouzh Ameriesnn wWace-workers receive tiore 
pay per day or week, yet tuey alsa perform 
more work ? Jos. SvEss. 

(J) There was no panic in 1816, although 
business was not good. The crash oc- 
curred in 1818-19, but with the exception 
of some of the manufactures that had 
been started when the wae of 1812-15 pre- 
vented importations from England, and 
had to suddenly compete with English 
foods, the importations did not contri- 
bute to this crash, The currency was un- 
settled. The English tariff of 1816 sud- 
denly stopped our exportutions of staples, 
There was a certain speculative feverish- 
ness generally. Besides this was a tran- 
sition period, wheu the new machinery 
was taking the place of hand workers. 

The panics of 1837 and 1807 were each 
directly the result of a treasury surplus 
caused by the tariff, and wild land specu- 
lation. — 

(2) Fortunately for us gold is a product 
just like platinum, zinc, copper or any 
other metal. True, its scarceness is a 
great element in its value, more so than 
in the case of copper. But it is a product. 
And as long as we can get more silk 
dresses and India rubber by producing 
gold and paying foreigners with it than 
we could by making silk and rubber our- 











selves, where is the harm? We are all 


benefited. The old and still existing pro- 
tectionist claim that any country can be 
drained of precious metals by trading is 
simply nonsense. Gold will go to the 
place where it will buy the most. And 
the day when the United States can pro- 
duce nothing cheaper than other countries 
is not yet. And the same is true of every 
other country. Any country can buy all 
the gold it wants with other products and 
no protective tariff humbug is ueeded to 
act as gold broker, charging ‘‘a commis- 
sion both ways.” 

(3) Very few impartial flgures are to be 
had on this point. The general state- 
ment that where wages are high, inven- 
tions multiply, is the most important 
thing to bear in mind. Americans would 
get higher wages than Englishmen even 
if they did not produce as much, so long 
as we had millions of acres of free or very 
cheap land for our surplus population to 
fo to, 


The Land Tas and Production. 

HAMILTON, Ohio.—(1) Under the present 
system of taxation what portion of the tax 
is derived from the land alone? 

(2) At present there are more cereals pro- 
Cueed from the laud than can be consumed in 
this country, this being so bow will your sys- 
tem of taxation benefit a man who is com- 
pelled to support himseif and family as a 
wage worker! 

(3) Do you not admit chat at present there 
is a tendency of Jund to be divided inte 
smaller tracts every year fram the fact that 
all heir equally; not bike in Bugland where the 
oldest son tukes the estate instead? This be- 
ing so, how would you faetitate matters any 
With your systeiu! CuanLes A, Law, 

P.O, Box 86, 

The assessmenton a piece of improved 
property in this city, to tuke a represent- 
ative locality, that is worth $10,000, of 
which $5,000 is the value of land, and 
$5,000 the value of improvements, would 
be about 60 per cent of the real value. 
And on this assessment of $6,009 the tax 
at 2!7 per cent would be 3135 a year, I 
the house and all improvements were 
swept away, and only the $5,000 land 
value remained, the assessment would be 
about 40 per cent on this $5,000, or $2,000; 
and the taux would be, at 2'y per cent, 

P45 a year, just hy whet it was when the 
improvements existed, This is the regu. 
lar way of assessing here, and it is much 
the same in other places, The improver 
pays from 2 to 5 or even 10 times the 
taxes that the owner of vacant Jand pays 
for monopolizing the same amount of 
equally Valuable ground, But there isa 
very great deal of land held idle or only 
slightly used, and in such cases the tax 
ig necessarily a land tax, and not a tax 
on improvements, Then, on the other 
hand, of our taxes about one-tenth are on 
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way on land. 

Taking all things into consideration, 
it would be fair, I think, to say that con- 
siderably over half our state and local 
taxes, outside of license taxes, are on im- 
provements. As for our national tariff 
and internal revenue taxes, which in- 
directly amount to far more than all 
state and local taxes, these, of course, do 
notrest on land; they are taxes on pro- 
duetion, and falleventually on consumers, 
so that only a small fraction of all taxes 
rest on land, 

(2) There are not at present more cereals 
produced here than ‘*can be” consumed 
here. There are more produced than 
‘are’ consumed, which, however. is a 
different thicg. Our population could use 
far more grain than is now raised; the 
reason we do not is that most of us are 
debarred from the opportunities to pro- 
duce other things to exchange for grain. 
It is by giving these opportunities to the 
millions of wage workers and small cap- 
italists, and making them all producers of 
ten where they are now producers of one, 
that our system of forcing land into use 
will help them, Capital can readily be 
had by anyone who has “opportunity,” 
natural or artificial, to use it. 

(3) We do not admit that the number of 
land owners is increasing in proportion 
to the growth of population, on the con- 
trary it is rapidly decreasing. People are 
crowded into the cities and the cities are 
made up mostly of tenants. 


oe 





Capital and Wealth. 

New York.—A claims that that portion of 
a man’s produce which he exchanges for 
wealth to be used for his owu maintenance 
(asin the cause of a farmer exchanging eggs 
or butter for groceries) is not classed as capi- 
tal by Mr. George. B claims that itis. Who 
isright. ALVIN SUMMERS. 

Bis right. Wealth in process of ex- 
chavye, no matter what the proceeds of 
such exchange are used for, is capital. 
The farmer in the case you mention is 
doing just what the merchant does who 


exchanges cloth for money. 
W. B. Scott. 





Netes. 

Georze E. Dummer, Washington, D. C.— 
Your auswer was a good one and especially 
so ia view of the case instanced, that of tbe 
Rothschilds and others combining. 

ee 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 





For Taking Birdseye Views. 


A few weeks ago was noticed a device for 
securing photographs at high elevations above 
the carth’s surface by means of a rocket car- 
rying the photographic apparatus ia its 
ascent, and buoyed in its downward journey 
by a parachute, which opened at the moment 
in its descent after the exposure had been 
made An American inventor has recently 
contrived a simpler and better method. He 
proposes tu elevate his camera by means of a 
balloon held by cords at the desired height. 
The balloon lifts the camera, and the expo- 
sure is inade by means of asimple electric 
upparatus. In the apparatus furty-eight ex- 
posures can be made during one ascension of 
the balloon, the sensitized paper being so 
arranged as to revolve on the cylinder to 
which itis affixed. The great advantage of 
this method ever all others hitherto proposed 
cousists in the fact that only a very small 
balloon is required to elevate the appuratus 
as it is not necessary to lift an operator. 





Sawdust as a Substitute fer Sand. 


Sawdust is vow much used in mortar, where 
it forms un excellent substitute for sand. In 
sume localities it is impossible to obtain good, 
clear, sharp sand suitable for use in the 
cousposition of mortar, but sawdust is al- 
Ways to be had inalmost unlimited quantities. 
The Jatter has the advantage of being Jighter, 
and renders the mortur not only easier for 
ihe laborer to carry, but, being only half the 
weight of that mixed with saud, is much bet- 
ter for ceiliug, as it 1s Jess apt to fall off, 
Mortar made of quicklime and sawdust iv 
place of sand, aud mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of cement, mukes ay excellent mortar 
for brick and stone work, Sawdust enters 
largely iuto the patent plasters.—[Builder wud 
Woodworker, 

One et the Substances We Get From a Coal 
Mine. 


To the long fist of dyes, flavoring extracts 
including saccharine—and drugs that we 
get from coal tar therc bas been recently 
added a substance culled antipyrin. Its dis- 
covery is the result of a long series of experi- 
ments by German chemists and its wonderful 
mediciual qualities have lately been proved 
by medical practitioners, The relationship 
between quinine extracted from Peruvian 
bark and a eertain alkaloid contained in coal 
tur was the basis of the investigations which 
Jed to the discovery of antipyria, The medi- 
val eVects of this drug are described by a 
writer in Chambers’s Journal as follows: It 
reduces the temperature in cases of fevers 
with almost unfailing certainty from two to 
four degrees within two hours of being ad- 
ministered, and this, too, without the dis- 
turbing constitutional effecta of quinine, 
This thermic effect of autipyrin equals avy- 








personal property, and do not rest in any | 








thing ever produced by quinine. In commerce 
it appears in small white erystalime scales, 
and ulso as a white powder, in buth cases 
being soluble [reely in water, without smell, 
and of a inild bitter taste. Ibis thus very much 
easier adiniuistered than quigive. It is reeotm- 
meuded iv cases of phthisis, pneumonia, piuer- 
isy, neuralgia, luinbaro, selatica, and in that 
distressing complaint, seasickuess. In short, 
its history is intimately connected with the 
history of medicine for the past three vears, 
aud it would be diflicult to vite all the dufer- 
ent causes ia which it is recommended to be 
administered, Probably, bowever, it bas at- 
tained its greatest popularity in this country, 
so far us the general pubjic is concerned, 
from beiug recommended as 2 cure for head- 
aches. Its use in this respect is largely in- 
creasing, It may be viven in doses of fram 
ten to twenty grains with perfect safety, 
either ab the commencement of the headache 
vr as soon ufter as possible, and should be 
taken for several hours afterward. 
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Stee) Clad Kegs. 


The beer kegs used by brewers at present 
cost $1.65 apiece and wear out withia five 
years. To lust that loug they have to be re- 
coopered several times. A more?durable keg 
has been invented aud is thus described by 
the New York Times: 

First a cylinder of steel is made and then a 
key is made of thick oak staves which are 
forced through a hydraulic press, with a luter- 
al pressure of forty tous und ua resistance of 
2,500 pounds to thesquareinch. This is again 
ferced into the stee) cylinder with great 
power. Then a steel head and bottom are 
torced over the wooden ones atid fastened tu 
the cylinder so that the little barrel becumes 
about as solid as anything can be and be hol- 
low. There is uo pussibility of the keg leak- 
ing for when sealed it is air tight. 

The new keg will waigb not more than two 
pounds more than the old ones, and it will 
cost about tifty ceuts more. 








An Electric Date Stamp. 


According to Enginecring, the Electric Date 
and Time Stamp Company are introducing a 
new stamp, which at one operation marks on 
any document the minute, hour, day, month 
and year, as well as the usual address and 
business of the proprietor. Unlike many au- 
tomatic appliauces which are dubbed electri- 
cal merely for the purpose of imposing on 
unwary customers, the electric current is 
really employed in this piece of apparatus, 
The device consists of five type-wheels with 
connecting gear, disposed on a single axis; 
and the minute, the hour, the duy, the month, 
aud the year are correctly placed in line 
under the impression-pad. The minute-wheel 
is actuated by any clock, through the instru- 
meatality of an electric curreut, which shifts 
it round minute by minute. The apparatus is 
under trial at the London general post office 
tor dating telegrams.—(Science. 





Certain Men's Meirs. 
Rider's Book Notes, 

On the corner of Dorrance and Westmin- 
ster streets, Providence, there stands a build- 
ing upon a bit of land occupied by a firm who 
sell, or, more properly, publicly announce 
their willingness to sell, coats and breeches, 
to wit, J. B. Burnaby & Co. This firm hire 
the premises fromthe heirsof W. H. Low. 
The heirs of W. H. Low hire the premises 
from the heirs of Richard Watermun. The 
heirs of Pichard Waterman received it by 
descent frum their ancestor, Richard Water- 
man, to whom it was “‘lotted” by the first 
pruprietors, he being one of them, in a piece 
of land comprising niuety-one acres ‘on 
Waubosset side.” Now when Barnaby sells 
coats he is obliged to load them with a sulfl- 
cient margta of profit out of which to pay 
the heirs of Low, his own expenses and 
taxes, and to umass a fortune. QOutof the 
amoubnt paid them by Barnaby the beirs of 
Low must pay the heirs of Waterman their 
own taxes, the repairs on the building, and 
keep sufficient to amass a fortune. Out of the 
atmmuunt paid to them by the heirs of Low the 
beirsof Waterman must paythe city’s tux upon 
the land, interest on their investment, und 
still ainass a fortune, and to these latter 
heirs inures the increasiag rental value of 
the land, the amount of which is fixed pert- 
odically, and which must in the end be added 
by Barnaby to the cost of the cuat he pro- 
poses to sell. The heirs of Waterman having 
no use for the land rented it to Low; Low 
took it with ao intestion of using it, but sim- 
ply to make sumebody “sweat? who could 
use it; he found such a customer in Barnaby, 
but to Barnaby it made no difference how 
much Low “sweated” him, for he, in turn, 
“sweated” the buyer of his coat. The heirs 
of Waterman toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet I say unto you, that not even Solo. 
mon wus situated like oue of these. The 
heirs of Low culiect and preserve the rent, 
und work not, Now, then, wherein consists 
the actual benefit tu the public of this sys- 
tem! Itis the public as a whole who give ali 
its value to this Jand; it is the same public 
who are robbed, and it is the same public who 
nominally make the laws by means of which 
they ure robbed, Let me ask, with the Ro- 
man lawyer, Cui Bono? 

The entire land upon which Providence 
wus “planted,” of which this little piece 
forms but the merest fragment, was bought 
by Williams from the Indians, and by Lim 
trausferred to the community of which he 
was a member, What consideration he gave 
for his first purchase caunot be determined. 
But among the things which the community 
gave to perfect their title, appears an item 
of ten coats, At a late period of his life Mr, 
Williams, in speaking of the ownership of 
these Jands, declured “they were mine own, 
as truly as any mau'’s coat upon his back.” 
ft is doubtful whether the criginal Water- 
man paid for vhis lot where Barnaby offers to 
sell coats, as much asthe cost of a single 
button on one of the coats which he offers. 
He haa done nothing with it, but look at the 
princely iacomes which come out of 
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PERSONAL, 


Cc. J. Buell of Minneapolis, Minnu., fis a 
builder and coutractor. .He has for years 
given the subject of taxation a must cureful 
study as tu its effects on building interests, so 
that he is coinpetent to speak on the subject, 
His reasoning, as THE STANDARD readers 
kuow, has brought hitn to (he point where he 
dechires that the single tax is the only just 
tux that can be levied without injury to 
production, In a communication to the 
Building Society Advocate of Chicavo he says, 
speaking of what the siugle tax would do: 
The tendency would be toward the foflowmy 
beneficial results: “To check Jand speculu- 
tion; to encourage tuiprovements; to raise 
wages; to fewer rents and the cost of gouds; 


to make it easier tu get homes; to make more - 


homes and fewer tenemeuts; less vice aud 
drunkenness; fewer millionaires aud fewer 
paupers;a better degree uf average comfort; 
more marriages aud less) prostituiion, a 
higher average stundara of living; shorter 
hours of labor; mere tine for reading and 
study; a higher average intelligence; saving 
in expense of government; less fraud and 
corruption; less perjury in collecting tuxes.” 

The Fulton County, LL, Democrat publishes 
au article ou ‘the single tax” from the pen of 
W. EE. Brokaw of Bristol, Day county, Da- 
kota, and says: “What be says shows deep 
thought. It is most important, Thinking 
meu are waking up to this theme wonderfully 
in all our states and territories, and in Eu- 
rope. There is authing more unjust in our 
civilization than our system of taxation and 
land movopoly. Reformisin the air. Mr 


Brokaw is one of its noble and well equipped — 


promoters.” 

« W. H. Van Ornum, whose name is not unfa- 
miliar to the readers of THE STANDARD, i8 
editor of the Chicago Buildiug Society Advo- 
cate. 


W. Monahan of Minneapolis, Minn., is bom- 
barding the Minneapolis National Arsenal 
and Artisun and Farmers’ Free Lance with 
communications on the single tax, despite the 
fact that sume persons have told him ‘that 
iv is quite useless to urgue” with the editor of 
that paper. And the best of it is that the 


paper is printing the letters and trying to re-— 


fute Mr. Monahan's arguments. 

Judge Frank T. Reid is dving splendid work 
in Nashville nowadays. He has delivered a 
number of stirring Sunday evening addresses 
before the single tax orgunization there and 
will shortly go tu Mobile, Ala., and deliver a 
lecture there under the auspices of the single 
tax men. 

The Philadelphia Justice in its issue of 
March 2 reprints entire W. B. DuBois’s com- 
munication, “Ihe Boi dage of Bouds,” from 
THe Sraxparp: and also Mr. Sbearman’s 
article, ‘‘A Fee of Shipping.” 

W. H. Benedict was defeated for mayor in 
the recent Auburn, N. Y., election by 800 
votes. He isa well knowa sing!e tax man. 


The Personal Rights Advocate of Chicago 
is printing a series of articles ou “The Laad 
Questiun,” by Senator James R. Doolittle. 

The Manistee Broadaxe prints, approvingly, 
a synopsis of an address delivered befure the 
single tax men of that city by App. M. Smith. 

J. R. Burton has an article on “Tax the 
Jand" jn the Detroit Onward, which also 
prints the first chapter of Heury George’s 
“Land Question.” 

A. H. Stephenson of Philadelphia has been 
invited by the Unity club of Germantown to 
address them on the single tax. 

“Wheelbarrow” two weeks ago printed in 
the Open Court of Chicago a review and 
criticism of ‘Progress aud Poverty.” He 
pronounced the bovk a faseenating one, and 
the author a wonderful man; but differed 
with the conclusions. In the current number 
of the Open Court W. H. Van Ornum, James 
Malcolm, and “Observer” go after "Wheel: 
barrow” with sharp sticks, 

Waiter Gallawhee of San Francisco de- 
livered an address on the single tax, Feb- 
ruary 24, before the single tax society of 
that city. Speaking of the meetings of the 
society the San Frauciscu Star says that the 
press of that eity has partially awakened to 
the importance of the subject and are com- 
pelled to consider it. ‘Tbe Call denounces the 
avitution as “mischievous, in the fact that it 
tends to unsettle values.” Lt is considered a 
wonderful thing in San Fraucisea for the Cull 
to have an editoral cpinion on anything. 


C. A. Potwin is affirmatively discussing the 
single tax in the Ganesville, Ohio, Tiuies-Re- 
corder. His opponent is “BR.” Mr. Potwin's 
clinching assertion iss “The generation of 
to-day cannot deed away the right of the 
next generation. The father cannot deed 
away the right of the child. Any contract, 
even if entered into by the whole people liv- 
ing to-day in the world, would be void as 
against the elaim of the babe born the min- 
ute thereafter.” 

Some one signing himself “Single Tax” is 
contributing able articles to the Boulder, 
Col., Sentinel, 

William Porter of Cape May contributes 
letter to the current number of The Cause, in 
which he answers some objections made 
against the Australiau systein of conducting 
vlections, 

William A. Pord of Cambridge, Mass., on 
last Monday evening addressed the Lyan 
Jand club on “The single tax." The Lyon 
Daily Bee gives over three columns to Mr, 


Ford's address, 
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The New York Men atthe Chicnayo Tarif 
Reform Conventtot. 


Grace Easterly In the Chicago Leader, 


The delegation from New York was com- 
posed of men who are more than the peers of 
any living Americuns in their power of de- 
monstration aadin their grasp of the prob- 
lems of political economy. As the debate 
progressed, it beeame apparent that they thud 
allof the elements needed to gover every 
line of attack. Thomas G. Shearniin had won 
his hosts of friends by bis masterly address 
the night before, and added to a brilliant rep- 
utation by bis flerce onslaught upou the very 
citadel of the bigh taxers. W. T. Croasdate 
showed that long services as a journalist had 
not weakened bis power asa debater, Hugh 
O. Pentecost treated the moral phase of the 
turiff question in a manner thatchaurmed eves 
those who could not accept his logic, and gave 
his friends new cause fur rejuoiving in the ally 
that had come to them. To very few omen 
has nature been so lavish in ber guts, With 
a physique that an artist might covet, a face 
that betrays the inteuse emotional nature of 
the man, and a magnetic power that wins his 
audience with bis first sentences, he has a 
command of language thatseein only possible 
to cume tu mau as the result of inspiration. 


Bridemaids at the Wedding of the Son of 
an Peer. 
Hugh O. Pertecost’s Twentieth Century. 

One of the great New York dailies, under 
the heading “Foreigu Notes of Real Luterest,” 
informs its readers that “the bridemuids at 
the wedding of Lerd Salisbury’s third son 
were dressed iu white Irish poplin, havior 
vests, cullars and cuffs of red velvet, with 
full undervests of mousseline de sure” Lt 
would be iustructive to know what sort of 
news the cumpiler of the “foreign notes” cou- 
siders of nu purticular cousequence. But 
since the toilet of bridemaids isin important 
matter, why not tell us how the bridemiuaids 
atthe last wedding among the Birmingham 
mill operatives or Newcustie miners Were ar- 
rayed ¢ 





Just aa Cood as it Was nxn Century Ago. 
James Malcolm in The Open Court, 


The “siugwle tax” men believe that the 
Declaration of Iudependence if taken from 
the archives of forgov.ten lore, honestly in- 
terpreted and lived up to by the people of 
these United States or any other country, is 
an a}) sufficient remedy for current industrial 
and social ills. There isa power in that old 
document, which if let luose would surprise 
and sutisfy the most radical of those who long 
for better days. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Incrense of Want Wi 

, Increase of Wenalth—The Remedy, 
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BY HENRY GEORGE, 

; 2x pages, 

Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Halt call or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
242 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Half calf or half morvucco, $2.5, 





| PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


~~ An Examination of the Tarif? Question with 
Pireiem ae ene. te ‘ eae oe wr See de ‘ ome ALUN eked ee 
Especial Regurd co the luterests of Labor, 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 


Cloth, $1.50. Paper covers, 35 cents, 
Hall calf or half murocco, $3.00 


fa Halt Calf: 


Progress and POV. .cccceccececccceccess MQSO 
Secial Problemmn......... 2.406 
Protection er Kree Trnde.............00685. 3.00 
In sets of three, bound alike.............. 7-00 


THE LAND GUESTION. 


What ie luvolves, and How Alono lt Can 
; awe settied. . 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
87 pages, 
‘ Paper covers, lv cents. 


e PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Passageent-Arma Between the Duke of 
; Aruyyl) and Neary Geerygo. 
Ti puges, 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Pregreas and Poverry tn German. 
TRANSLATION OF C.D. F. GUTSCHOW 
4 puges, 

Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
‘TRANSLATION OF PLL, LeMONNTER, 
48 pages, 

Paper covers, §3,75, 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE? 


(Pretection or Free Trade? in French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 


436 pages, 
Papev covers, $2.75, 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Moverty in imliun,} 


TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EgJSEBIO, 
$512 pages, 
Paper covers, $2.50, 


~ Por sale by al) booksellers, or sent post: 
Of price, Foreign editions of these boul FFe 


er eu GEORGE, 13 Union aq: 


Pee meer erereteneenoea 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


RA A i RE EE ER RE, SNR EE, Niet Rey 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, -Matled 
re-paid tor Me eents by the American Swendenborg 
Peet itng and Publishing Suctety, Wu Cooper Union, New 

York City. 
PIBLE & LAND. Rov. dass B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, pust-pald. Monrukisrows, TENN, 


ae ae weber ere ee I 


PRANGS 


NON-POISONDUS COLORS 





enone 














for the use of children fenrntug to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and ean be given to even the youngest children 
With absolutesatety, They come mouwtted upon neat, 
tio pitiettios, arin tin boxes, bbey are all specially pre- 
pared forcus by the most entinent manufacturer of 
volors in Europe—Mr Gunther. Wagner, of Hagever, 
Germany, They must nut be classed with ordinary 
ehifdren's paints, put opan eheap form and made of tr. 
jurrous aod pGtsonous niiteriads., They are really ace 
art colors ineconvernent form Tor use ana a. espe. 
cially non-poisonous Por the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES, 


With these non-polsenous colors for children we issue 
severiub series of cutive ilustrations of familiar sub: 
jects as practice: sheets. The original desigu is) fur 
uished dn each case by sume leading artist, and is 
striedy correct inform and detaik Directions how to 
pat them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet oF each series is furdished, colored by 
taund, in order to serve the children as a gulde fur har. 
mountuus colurmy, and ws an examnple of artistic work 
is the foutidation of taste. The dustruction fs all the 
more successful because supplied to the furm of amuse 
mont, . 
PRICE OF PRANG'S NON-POISONOUS 

COLUES: 


Palette Colors— 

Pilette A, containing six colors’ with brush, 10 cents, 

Paletre B, containing ulde colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Kagcle Cotors— 

Kox No. 2, contarmning eight colors and brush, % cents 

Box Nu. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
Weents, 

One box No. 20f Prang’s non-polisonous colors and one 
paekage of Praug’s outhine pletures (eight ina package 
with anextra copy of one of them painted oy hand 
and full direetions) 50 cents, 

Or one bux No. 20f Prang's non-potsonous colors and 
three pack iges of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack- 
age different in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all) leading statloners, or will be sent 
by mail postpaid On receipt of price. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENKY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only Oue Dollar, 


The man whose right principles and deep convietions 
have made the great movenent for the siegle tax on 
titad values thus far suceessful must be deur tothou- 
sands who watch and approve bts course, 

But his features are not so familiar, and the esteem 
in Which he helf bas prompted many requests for 
the pubkeution of his picture in worthy and permanent 
form, 

Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely oew and very striking 


porturut of 
KENRY GEORGE. 


It Is In colors and ts full life size, desisned to be 
framed to an outside measurement of 17x22 tnehes, 





This picture will be sen’, on receipt of price, by mail, 
postpald. Remittances may be made erther by check, 
postollice order, registered letter, or postal note, 

I. PRANG & €O., ART PUBLISHERS, 
>Boston, Muss.; 

NEW YORK—38 Yond street. 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenne, 

SAN FRANCTISCO—524 Commeretal street, 








THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

is full of useful dnformation on Womiuiui's Hundiwork, 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household topics of practical chiuacter, Every 
huty should subscribe for tt, Priou 50. a vear Address 
The Dorcas Mauenzine, 1 Park Place, New York, 











an Pa Vp YG Banking 
A] } ‘ 
BOOKKEEPING, torte: 
pone. Commerciat Law, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Pormauiship. efbe. Young men and women practical 
educated at Bastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, No 
vharge for situations furtished, 
STENOGRAPHY and Type writing, too, Young men 
and women carefully prepared for 

qaauensts or gederal reporting, Business men sup- 
plied With compelent idssistiitys 

is readily leaened and when acquired 
TELEGRAPHY curs good pay. bapeuses low, Lines 
farnishe t with competent operators, 
PE NMANSRHIP for bFustgess. Drsowving ind ornamen. 

tal work thoroughly taught at Fust- 
nun Callege, Poughkeepstea, NOY. Aart didispensable 
fur teachers, Seod tea vents for extilogue aud due 
specimens to C, CLEMENT, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Ox LIFORNIAWKPWENTY AND THIRTY 
Aere Parms lo Colusie county for Fruits, Vines and 
Cereals: $20 ta xsd per aere; one-quarter eash, baliuee 
In one, two and three vous, 6 per cenb interest, Lith: 
ogra nuaps of Calfornia sent free, Goud fpovernment 
hand ae S150 per ere; AQ cents per tere enosh, baladee 
Iu three years, without interest, INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CO., 809 Market street. Sian Frapeimea 


7 Wes DIRRC Yo FANLIN 
: | West wal Q i A 

Ro Byaveddine Sprouts you save thei 
MR chermous expenses and pront- 
ee shied dhandbe the casts 
BR} oueovery lirst Class Puuio § 

tieysell 
PIANYS, $100 to $1500. 
. ORGANS, 25 1a Seat 
Sout toctrintio your own home g 
before you buy. G Ry i ANTTLED DIN ABO 
VREARS, Catdogues Pree, F i 
Marchal & Smita Pang C2. 070 G. 2dst0t., a8, 


AA ATEY FOR 
10U 


























WRITE AT ONCE TO 


MONE 


In buying or selling aur 
Watches, cither all cash 
grin Claubs, at gh aaa 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
Ruaranteed. {Exclusive 
territory given, 


ee nt Tce torabeovandUinemindrennatientee shestiieail 
er aa restate ee 


ae BL BSLV BS; $23 KOK S10, 
BN A lati ae eee Or, Bas a, Uiictgey 











THE STANDARD. 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


ARAL EE TR 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Pinca. 





Published monthly and devoted to lterature, politics, 
selence and art. . ; 





A complete long novel in eseh number. 


The publishers of BELFOKI'S MAGAZINE recogniz: 
ing the fact that “revolutions uever so baek wards,” 
have naded Che colors of TARTERD REVORM to the 
thast aml “prepare to fight it out on this tae”? uetil the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, thst ‘ua. 
neeessicey GEXItiOn ts unjust taxation,” 

The well knowns reputatiog of the editors, (8 a mucin 
teethat BELFORD 's MAGAZINE itall (ts departieuts 
Will be keptoup toa high stiundard, and that che mentie 
ly billof fare, set: before its renders, wilh be nldce wel- 
calbe tn the home, the utce aud the workshop, 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year: Y eents a number, 


Subseriptions recetved) by booksellers, pewsdealers 
aod postioasters everywhere, or remit by P.O, order, 
bank cheek, draft or registered letter, 

Saupe copies seut tawny address, ; 

New volume begins with Che December numoer, 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


eee 


NEW BOOKS, 


The DParitfou Imports Intothe United States, 
and the Pree Lint, 

As rontained In actof Mare) 3, 883, also the Hawalhin 

Reciprocity Preaty, aud extracts from the Navigation 

ne Oleommurcarine acts. Indexed. 12mo, Paper covers, 

3 cents, 

A miust usefulbook, [no a moment you can find the 
exuch tax on any artiede amported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free st. 
Invaluable to editors and all taterested io the vreat 
tari’ question uaw so freely discussed, 

An Appeal to the A merican People us ia 
Jury. 


* STRECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 


1 
{ 
' 
1 
| 
{ 


| 





of Representacives dathe great debate, Apru ti~May 
19, ISHS, SPECEALLY SELECTED FROM BOTEE SIDIES, 
Carefully revised and published by authority, Cone 
pulled by William G. Terrelh Large l2mo. cloth, §t; 
paper, 5U cents. 

The Protective Tarits What It Does Far Us. 
By General Heroin Lieb Fourth edition, ith re. 
visions and additions. 100. Cloth, $LGQ. THR PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISED 


The Professor's Sister. 

A Novel, By Julian Hawthorne, Author of "A 
Dream aud @ Forgetuiag,’ eta Cloth, $LGQ. Paper, 0 
cents. 

The Mapleson Memoirs—1S48-1 88,7 

By Jolin H. Mapleson, With a Portrait of the Au: 





thor, 2vouls. 8 vo. Cloth, $4.00 
Divided Lives. 
ANovel. By Edgiar Faweett. Author of "The Am- 


bitious Woman’ “She Faise Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” etc. Cloth, $100 Paper 
Covers, 5U cents, 

A Friendto the Widow. 

By Maja Speneer, Autbor of “Cahunity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,” ete. Cloch, $100. Paper Covers, 50 
cents, 

Tho Veteran and His Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of a “Igol’s Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, S100, 

A Boston Qivi. 


At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, 
CelLs, 


Paper Covers, 50 


Carloten Perry's Poems. 
dno. Cloth, S16 


Kady. 

ANovel By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, $1.00, Pa- 
per Covers, 5U cents, 

Swedish Foll Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg, Translated by W. H, Myers. 
With 41 full page and other iustrationus, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gil edges, Price, $1.50. 

tlorence Fables, 

By Willan J. Florence (comedian), 

>aper covers, 50 cents, 
Miriam Balestier, 
By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. 


Cloth, $1.00, 


A novel. 
50 veuts, > 
Yone Santo: A Child of Japnn. 
Anovel. By BE. 1H. House. (fhe serlal just completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $100. Paper, 
cents. 


Paper, 


Under the Maples, 
Anovel, By Walter N, Hinman, Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
BO cents, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, 
By #, George Squier, M.A, BLS. A. With 60 WMustra- 
tions. AUno, cloth; 81.0, 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Paaatoan. 
Ry Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully thitsteated with pho- 
togravares, Wood «uts and ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00. lull Morocco, S734 
Songs of n Wannted Heart. 
ay Minna leving., With portrait of the author, 
form with “Poets of Passion’ Cloth, $1.0 
Khe Wrong Man. 
By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % centae 


The Shadow of the Bars, 


Ual- 


A Novel. 


A Novel, By Eruest DeLancey Pierson. Paper, % 
Cehts, 
Aunue Sally's Boy Jack. 
ANovel, By NJ. W. LeCatoa. Paper, 25 centa, 
An Impossible Possibility; or, Can Such 


Things Be. 
By Charles hb. L. Wingate, 
Cents, 
Rechefoucauld's Moral Maxima, 
With Stee! Portrait of Author, Cloth, @L00, 
Rounseru’s Confessions, 
Fully and beautifully Tlustrated, Two volumes tn 
one, Cloth, $1.40, 
The Positive Philosophy. . 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau, 
8yva, Cloth, $4.54, 
Av American Vendetta, 
By T.C. Crawford. Iustratred. Clutch, 610, 
HK) cents, 
BELFORD, CLARKE 
PUBLISHERS, 


New Voris and San 


A Novel. Paper Covers, % 


Paper, 


& CO., 


Kranctaca, 


Chlenva. 





(Ne. io TA X M K N ! 
, Help spretcd the ceatht 1000 stlekers, assorted 
seazes, Wath oftdle tax ti|attoes and doatiiues, 8); 00g 
Notechectds anadeovergpes printed, With enard and jot 
toes, BT; Ae for 8a, MEE postpaid, Cards, cieukirs, 
tracts, ele., ab lowest prices, 
C,G. KEDDER, 


Box 644, Orutiee, Mass, 


TAYE SINGLE PAN. MILEUARY BAND 
AND OHRUHESPRA, JAMES BEGGS, Director. 
Seusie arnisthed for AM Oecitstuns., Address Mi 


secretary; FN, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Heckluger 
sergeant at arnis, 
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NEW PUBL CATEONS, 


WARS Fits Wey RS RS LS RRR SRR ES OES RR Sey 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Hugh 0. Peéticecoat, Editor, 


Contiina, besides other Interesting matter, the Sun 
day addresses of Hugh O, Pentecost before Unity cone 
Eregatton, Devoted to the berterment of this world as: 
the best preparation for any other possthle world, 

Its phitformis the single tax, bur Hs columns ave 
open for the absolutely free diseussion of all other 
eoonomie theories, 


Issued weekly, oAnnual subseripilon, one dollar, 
Sample copies free. Alb sublseribers will recetve a vopy 
of Mr Pentecost’s boul, "What Pb Believe?’ Address 
the publisher, 

FRED GC) LEO BUSCHIIER, 
76 Nassua street, New York Cuy. 


i es ee a Re ad mi pe oer Neem eee ise 
aa seme Ee ee ep eae tended atom 


INGLE TAX DOCTRINES IN A NURS 


SUEEL 

Thirty paniphtets on vinous phases of) the sociu 
problem, ‘Phe question of Cie hour Al sbould undere 
sland it Will be sent. post paid on recert of dfteen 
cents tt stamps, or will be sent [free to ay one sending: 
twenty -Nve centa for six months’ subseriplion to the 
Tax Refurmer, wWosixtecn page jourmal Address, 
SINGLE TAN PRESS. 170) Lexington ave, N.Y, 


rE DEMOCRAT, 


A RADICAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 


Nf 
The Democrat advocates Land Kesumptton and those 


Ie ee mye rate A a etal ened Reet he alien 





EDITED hy 


J refortis Whieh are meeessipy to make the Bagtiste pew 


plea fieve a [tusks “eortpensation’ not for those 
who have benedted by unjust legisivtion, but for those = 
who brave sulfered thereby, 
For one dollar the Demucrar ts supplied for (8 months 
to auy address in the Uatted Stites or Cauda, . 
Address 177 Palace Chaumbers, Westminster, 





For three dolkurs THE STANDARD and the Democrat 
Will be sent Cogettier for one your, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New Yarls, 


ee i a ee neti ene Her ete: ee aren nae et Mena emma ee 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, 
8 paves, 
2 Australian System. Louts BY Post, 
3 First Pemetples, | Henry George, 
4, The Righe to che Use of the bartu. 
cer 4ypuugem, 
5. Farmer and the Single Tax, 
sUysaty, B ysaueraers. 
6. The Canons of Taxation. Henry George, 4 pares, 
Priees of Single bax Gibrary: Pwo page craetont 
copy, t eent, 40 couples, 10 cents; WU vuples, 2 ceiutss 
1,000 copies, 1,80. 
Pout page tracts) copy. 2 cents; 0 captes, 1 cents; 
TOO copies, dbeents;s LOO capius, 83, 
Might-page Cracts—f copy, deentss WW copies, 1 cents 
LU copres, SU Cetits; LOU coptes, 8b. 
10 


Louls F, Post. 


4 pages, 
4 puges 
Iferbert Sper 


Thomas G@, Shear 


Sixteenepape trnets-1 copy, £ cents; § 
cents; WO copies, SL60; L000 copies, 81 
Noextta charge by mail 


coptles, 


The following tutibers of the “Land and Labor Ll. 


bracy? are still ta stack: 


& A Sum iy Proportion, 

6 Settler's Nightmare, Lous ls Post, 

7 New York's Dorks. J. W. Sullivan. 

, MYSCeTIONus Disa ppenrance. Lewis Meehan. 

U1. flow to tneredse Protlis. AS. Steers, 2 pages. 

. Saolovs’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Mara WwW. The. 
Crousdade, 12 pages. 


Ton. MeCready, 2 pages, 
$ pages, 


4 paper 


14. The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker's Field. W 
T. Crousdale, 12 pages, 

1h. Only a Dream. Abner C. Thomas, 4 pages 

18. Tt is the Law of Christ. Rev. S. W.Speucer, 4 pp. 


» My Landlord. Jobn Jones, 4 pages, 

2b. Christianity and Vaverty, Cather Huatiagton 4 pp. 

. Poverty and Christianity, HL O. Pentecast. § pages. 

i Religion vs. Robbery. Kev. Dr MeGlynun. 8 pages. 

. Antistivery and Ant bpoverty, TL O, Penteeost. 4 pp 

. Tenement House Morakey, J.O.8. Huntington, 4p. 
Suochilisti~its Truth and its Beeor, Heoury George, 


4 pages, 

. Horse Sense. W.C. Woods, M.D. 

. God Wills ft’ Henry George. 4 pages, 

. Whee We Want Evereto Glackin, ex-president 
Ty pographien! union Nag, #2 page 


2 pages. 


At, How Johie’s Father Siw the Linh. W.C.Wodds pp 
51l. Ten Thoughts for Christhanu Thinkers. Rev. John We 


Kiritiuer. 4 pages, 
bee the United Labor Party Waut Henry George. 
pagrerss, 
JA Practical Mlusteation. Hugh 8. Brown, 2 pages, 
» Hints as to What You Can boo leary Gearge, 4 pp. 
Tow Bookkeeper, iharthotomew Appleby, 2 puaras 
JA Plece of Liuntd. ‘Phe lice Franeis G. Statw. 2 4p. 
My Rutcner Woman aud My Grovery Maun Williaa 
MeCabe, 4d pages, 
A Republican's Reasons for Supporting Clevetiund 
Judge Brnank Ty Kel. 2 pares, 
» AC ALeChISIn, DD. AL 4G 2 pages, 
Jefersou wnd ERemilian, Chauncey BY Hlack. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


First Principles, Henry Georgo. 4 pages. 

Socialisin~Its Truth and Ets Error, Beary George. 
4 pages, 

Tawonny Land Values. Henry George. 

It is the Law of Christ 
Henry. HL 4 pages, 

The Case Phiindy stated, 

Ballory’ Snug Harbor. 


SWEDISH. 
The Case Plainly Stated. HL I Hing. 4 pages, 


TARIFF TRACTS. 


Protection as a Uaiversal Necd. Henry George 4 

EOS, ae 

The TarulY Question, 

Americug Protection agd British 
Henury George. 4 pares. 

. Protection and Wages, Henry George, 8 pages. 

The Common Setse of the Tartf Question, Thomas 
G, Shearmion, 8 pages, 

Protection the Friend of Labor?) Thomas G. Shear. 


3 pages, 
Rey. SW, Speucer of 


H.R. Hing. 3 pages. 
Win, T. Cruisdale, 12 pages, 


Henry George, 4 pages, 


Bree Trade, 


Hun, & pikes, 
7. A Short Taruy History, Thonis G. Shearman, 4 
papes, 


. Pho Tall to Protectionists, Thorns G. Shearman, 
4 putes, 
An Address to Warkingmen ou the TiarlY Question 
Rlenry George, 4d pages, 
Asotal these Practs wuloe sent to 


any address for. 
ten Ceuis, Pe a 


Land and Labor Library. 

Prices, free by nis 2-page tracts) copies, 10 contsy 
1) copies, eerie EY eupies, 8a) 880) eoples, SL25, - 

Pourspage: praeteess Sa eoptes, bb eents; Td coples, 2b 
cents: 0G) capies, &2) S009 copies, S359, 

Six-page tracts—%o copies, Fa eels; 1d copies, dT cans 
7,000 copies, Bo; Fo capies, S175, ; 

Bightepigge Cracts--24 copies, 20 ecuts; 100 canies 60 
cents; 1,000 copies, 8b fi copies, SIT, 

Twelve-page lracte—2 copies, cents; 100 coples, 73 
cents; 1,000 copies, §6; 5,000 canies, 825,50, 

Sixloen-page triacts—24 copies, 40 cuenta; 1 coples, Bl; 
1,000 copies, 83; 5,000 copies, Bab ; 
A special selection, comprising Uilrty or more of rie 
Most popular tracts, will be seat for W cunts, é 

Other wumbers in preparatiou, : 
Address VHE STANDARD, 
12 Uioen squares, New York elty, 






Setnant 











Se eet 





VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW AEADY, 


A limited number of bound volumes of THEE STANDS 
ARD, heavy Gourds, wre ulfered: for aula Bl the ful 
lowing prices: a 
SEDUCE VOLUNIOS ccgecc ce ceneesseesesegeerees SURO 
VYoluines 3 and 4, bound Loge thors cies cee ied 


eoares 


VOMMMICS 2, SARL dsereecseepesrsepeererectereersee AR 


(Bxpressage Cabra) 
TID STANDARD. 
13 Union square, Now York, 


Address 


Oppo. 
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Oo You Want Money? 


JIave you One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, pive exelu- 
sive agency, sole use of our it 
club forms, and protect you from coampention, 
know that our Keystone Dast- Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad. 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and cur prices 
the lowest, No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantares we offer, Write at once tor fill particu. 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to any 
commercial agency, Capital, $300,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
gog Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





You 


eet ee ete mere ec oa Ln eee eee Sh A en ee ame NR 


THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains list uf Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the fustailment plam 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Seto Co., Fla. 


References given, 


Pays for your address in the “Agents' Directory,” 
which goes whirling all over the United States, and 
you will get hundreds of sainples, circulars, catalogues, 
newspapers, magazines, etc, from those who want 
agents. You will get lots of maff matter and good read 





ment. Address 
Ss. . Senwell, [. M., 


Ben Salem, Moore Go., N.C. 











000 Plays, comic, ete,, he, each, Amusements, 
Lists free. WEMYSS & CO., 21 Beekman, N. ¥ 


GENTs WANTED.—Men, women, boys and 
girls can make many dollars by selling two little 
patented articles which may be carmed in a vest 
wcket. They are used by the old and young, and sell 
or 10 and 15 vents. 
circular or lv cents fur the two samples, 
Treasurer, Brookivna, N.Y. 


5) 


aaron 














Send 2eent stamp for illustrated 
W. 5. RAND, 





CUT THis OUT !] Every part furevery make of 
Sewing Machines or attach. 
Assorted Noedies We} ments we furnish, Name tie 
machine AND PART AND ASK 
FOR PRICE, 
AMERICAN NEEDLE CoO.,, 
CADIZ, 0. 


SHUTTLES, $1 00 
BY MAIL. 


KS. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 
223 E. sad street, 








vocal sight reading at her residence. 
New York. 





Hee Agpre . 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMY, 

135 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, 183th and idth sts. 








AMES BUGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ @fand §4 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 


near Prince street. 








eae ne ace te et ee ae 


865 to 8100 Per 
WE PAY AGENTS *aesePohs 
AND 

state which preferred, also salary wanted. SLOAD 
&Co., Manu acturers, 24 George St., Cincinnati, YO, 


A POSITION - 


AS SALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 





meme eee oes eee 








To any reliable man furntshing satisfactory references. 
Apply to 8, A. MCOMBER & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


TION, 
te K 





Wizard Hat Rack 10c. 


iBllang your bat on window, mirror, car NEM 
Woeiling, theatre seat, or church pow, 
‘Makes every one smile and wonder. 


AGENTS re 80 5.295, famples 7 


10o., 4 for 2he., f 
80 for $1, 100 for 93, All pene WORLD 
MFG. CO., 122 Nasseu 8t., N.Y, Stamps taker. 


Ciencere CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14.) 

104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N, ¥. 

JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 



















BOOK. 





Rochester, Bi. Y, 


et 


ENTS SAER SM 





i 
WAS Dirtiest Clothes Washed Clean 
omar as eri ee 


. 
rt u'fr, St. Louis, Mo 


OLMANS PULMONIC SYRU Bis the best 
Cough Remedy, Prices, Ue., ie. und QL 
pot, 38 Fourth ave... New York, 


“pot STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY, 


90 you want Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Seud tor cata. 
gees, and if you mention “Standard” will give you 

iseount of Ter. per cent. 


¥F,. H. CARPENTER & CO,, Box 2988, Boston, Mass, 
| eenmemernenentnentememnamemtd 


i ViksEens Wate irrenas y 
Wish to employ arellable person tp your euunty 


 ] W tack Up advertisements and A cards of S 
Biectrie Goods. Advertisements wo be tacked up every: 

& where, om trees, feuces ead turnpibes, in conspicuous @ 
lacas, (o town and country in ali parts of the United 
tates, Bteaty employment; wages 68,50 per day} 
expenses advanced; no talking Yaa Local worg for 

all or part cf the time. ADOKRSS WITH STAMP, 


MOKY 4 Co... & e 
Rott A - ae nas AAEM cite, 5 
QQ 


3° 














aeons ot emer Sepertine Ler—eme otin—t- Mert Cortana ote eS 





ree ite ce ee em neti 











er ee ees tee Nt geen cen mt ms a yore) 


WALKING MADE EASY, | 


Ap effectual remedy for Galled, Culloused, Swollen, 


etd, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made 

asy Foot Powders, for the coniplete removal of 
sallous, WiJl prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
44d remove fil sorenesa from buujons, New shoes 
wade easy as old ones, A cure guaranteed for all 
affections of the feet, Sent, past paid, on receipt of 
price, Scents. WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 

@) Kiver st.. Troy N 

JI NS JOTION bn the che 
Pee eR R EE TIA be tee Anctens 
pevlencedy callege graduate, Rapid preparation for 
college examinations and for professional and commer: 
clal pursuits, Persons of neg ected educatlian receive 
paw attention, Address PROF, LOWSON, 8 Presi 
geat street, uy 








| 
Ing free, wand be well pleased with the small 


 santene tnnveyie ete ni i hal pire estat te A a Ace te co nat Armee Sn mse x ree 
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THE STANDARD. 
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£ 300 
@ STEM-WINDING 
WATCHES 








FRiead and Xsearn! 


STEM-WINDING 


has been placed in a 





| ( MED GIVEN To 
Kill: 





& presents tothe 
10 presenta to the 
20 prenenta to the 
&«) presenta to the 

100 presente to the 
200 presentato the 
500 presenta to the 


3, 139 Presents, - . « ° e 


a a a 


$2,000. 


NOT LESS THAN $10 IN CASH 


Pa 


ae tee ei sec tana Ny 


3S APES TONG 


PIANO 


un ! ! aan 
Ne ee ee 


OCASEXY 

iOO 4 
DIAMONDS 
RINGS. i 


a GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. ». GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Guess and Win! 


So successful was our last contest, when we gave awa 
$5,000 to subscribers, December vith, that we haveviecided to 
make a still more Hberat enter tne aaa CANE 800 
, i AT SS oun MOND 
RINGS, TO BE GIVEN AWAY APRIL Rath, 1589. B 
A pint of ordinery rice, such as can be bought any where, 
} [ pint (wine) measure even iui), then gg 
ped into an ordinary pint glass preserving jar and sealed, 
ene jar has pean deposed wit ere orn . 
ompany,and cannot be opened or counted till th . 
gam Of this contest, April 25th, 4889. See atelexpECL UR 
THE FOLLOWING 8.189 PRESENTS WILL BE 
GIVI LU ‘I HE 8,189 SUBSCRIBERS . 
tik KES‘ GUESSES AS TO THE NUMBER OF 
KERNELS OF RICE THE JAR CONTAINS. : 


1 Present to the Subscriber Guessing the Correct Number of Kernels, - - - - 


2 present te the Subscriber guessing nearest the correct number, « 
1 preaent to the Subscriber craking the mext beat guesa- = - is 
1 present te the Subscriber making the next beat guess, ° 
& Subscribers waking uext beat guess, $100 each, 
10 Subscribers making next beat gues, 50 each, 
20 Rubscribers making next beat gucaa, 3b each, 
50 Suhecribcre making next beat guess 10 each, 
100 Subscribera making next beat guces, & each, « 
200 Bubacribera making next beat gueaa, 2.50 cach, 
600 Subscribers making next beat guena, 2 each, - 
2.260 preaeote to the 2,250 Subscriberamaking next beat guess, Dench, ~ 


N O C i AR Cc E —We make no charge for the guess. but in order to dntroduce our old and 
s well known publication, THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, intonew = 
homes, we require each one answering this to become a subscriber for at least six months. and send us 30 


cente iy portage stamps or cash, which entitles you to ene guess, or 60 centa for a yearly gubscription 
which entitles you to two gueases or #1 for atwe years’ subscription, which entitles you to four gucanca, 


The Jar will be opened and grains of Rice counted April 25th, 1889, by a Committee chosen by the subscribers 


Should no one guess the correct number, then the one 





re. Money may be sent by Postal Note, Registered Letter, or P. O. Order. 
THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, 74 & 76 Montgomery Street, Jersey City,N.J. = 
. CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB.. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


Re EE PED EID 
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QO.BAIGES £08 
BOSTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Q-- By, A FX ~.. ‘-@-- UPR rtiT". 


facies 





DESIGNS «+ Soup QNSTRICTION 
Tae beans 





A Typewriter made to meet the modern want for a 
machine which prints directly from type, uses bo 
ribbon, afigus permanently at port of print. 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—in a 
word—is built ou aclientific principles. 





A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


nd 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
3843 Brondway, New York. 





os a a a eB] 





























River Safe Deposit 


MAKINGEE 





Es o bes eS epee yo aera 
OT em 


e e e 
; > of 4,000 
. e . 2.260 


Amounting to $10,000 = 


uessing nearest will receive the first present of 


Should two or more persons guess the correct number, then the one whose guess is Grat recelyed = 
will receive the $¥,000, and the next the $1,000, and eo en. . wee 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE I Pvaca2cutic tc 


M DTAMOND RINGS AND WATCHES FOR CLUBS rcrsshtna tres: eterna 


[AMOND RINGS to the FIRST ONE HUNDRED PERSONS $ 


ENDING US A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS WITH B 


= [ and to the next 800 PERSONS WHO SEND US A LIST OF SURSCRIBERS, == 

<= AND NOT LESS THAN @5, WE WILL GIVE AN ELEGANT GOLD PLATED STEM-.WINDING Watcne iS, = 

a We have been so long before the public that it ought to be a sufficient guarantee that we willdo as we | 

a agree. If we are unknown to you. any bank, commercial agency or publisher in N. J. Will tell you who we £2 
a 


Address : 








BX Coe int ten te ene 


400 CHOICE RECITATIONS AND READINGS, — 


, 


bound in handsome lithograph paper cover, mailed ty any address, postpaid, for 80 cents in stamps. This book 


contains the choicest gems for Reading, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money, 


OGILVIE, Publisher, §7 Rose street, New York. 


Address J, 8, 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energetic agents inevery county inthe 
United States and Canada to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on ita merits, An article having a large 
sale, paying over 100 per cent prof}t, having no competi- 
tion; and on which the agent ts protected in the exclu. 


stv ; Cc every county he | 
sive sale by a deed given for each and every county he | able semi-annually. 


may secure from us, With all these advantages to our 
agents, and the fact ie that tuisan article that can be 
sold to every houseowner, it Might not be necessary to 
mike an extraordinary offer to secure good agents at 
onee, but we havegoncluded to make it to show, not 
only our confidence jn the merits of our invention, but 
in its salability by any agent that will handle it with 
energy, Ouragente now at work are making from 6150 
to 30a Month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
to make our offer to ali who are oyt of employment, 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty days’ 
trial aud fall to clear at least @100 in this time, above all 
expenses, Can return all goods unsold f% us and we wil) 
refund the money paid fer them, No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such offers, nor would we if 
we did not know that we have agents gow waking more 
than double this amount, Our large descripgive clreu- 
lars expiain our offer fully, and these we wih to send 
to everyone out of employmeagt wao will send us three 
one cent stamps for postage, Send at once and wecure 
the agency in time for the boom, and go to work on the 
terms named in vur extraordinary offer, 


Address atonce, Natlenal Nevelty Ce., 
n14 Smithileld St, Pittsburg, Pa 





: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


fi 


| 
1 
H 
! 
| 


ren nent ee 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


: in sums of 61,000 to 610,000 each, bearing: interest at 
0 


the rate of eight per cent per annum, terest piay- 
} These bonds are secured by frst 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three and 
four times the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of 
principal and interest guaranteed at maturity, Inter- 
est collectable through your own bank, with New Yor 

exchange wided, Recorded mortgage forwarded wit 

each bond, 

CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


issued in amounts of §1U0 and upward, bearing interes! 


at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos- 
ited with a trustee, a& special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, ls attached to each certificate 
issued, therefore making the certificate of deposit an 
whsolutely aufe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in ra. 
nlso that of your city, county and state. . 


J. H. BAVERLEIN & CO., 
@Gecurity Buliding, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
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stCough Byrup, ‘Tastes good, Uso 

a ah in time,” Ba by dru iste, 9 { 
7 UN TUMP TION + 

for * by Pece's Pav, Iuvacvan 

Uj the : Custiougn Kes Devas, 
fortablo, Invisible, trated book & prools, FRE ad 

ox call'on ¥, BISCOX, G53 Broadway, N. ¥. "Neus thie papers 


ry PISO'’S CURE FOR ,, 
Sa a a ea eS ERED 
Whispers heard mar erie ad 
Qeaeeeere een | seperate mT 
A's ygue GRULER FOR BIRKMAN'S 
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= 
Y DIRECT S'ssae 


THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINE : SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men paves GETS Commission 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 





Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. © 
Sead for Catalogue. Portable, Stas 
tlontes. Mraction and Automatic Ras 

~ ginesn svectarty, Warranted equator 


kuperiorte 
y aby made, 







ms i 


Aims opinions 


FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa.© 


Addresa A. R. 











MPROVED MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 
Hundreds in Use. I[tustrated cireular, A, FE, 


([LLIAMS, Bristol, Conn, 





B LUEBERRY, Dewberry and Cranberry 
if Plants for garden culture, Full history and price 
list free. Address 
T. D. STAPLES, 
Portland, Mich, 


ee et ee cere cn 


RTHAN Dp Writing thoroughly taughe 
H ©] by maid or personally. 
ituations procured all pupiis when competent, 
eod for circular. W.GL€ ret ABE EB, Oswego. Y, 


.THE PILLOW INHALER 


.. WE Permanently Cure 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Wii: Astbimna and Incipient 

1 Cousuniption, 
VUsedthesamensunordi« 
inary pillow and only at 
inighe. No pipes ortabes, 
JPerfectiy sutete the move 
Jidelicnte. The medicine 
 UPRe RE set Is breathed iu, nat swale 

— ESS lowed, und goes right to 

the diseased parts of 

the alr pnssnages, from the nostriis to the 
bottom of the lungs. From the very first 
night the passaayves wre clearer aud the ine 
fammation is teas, The cure is sure and 
reasonably rapid. 

Cull and see the Pillow-Inhaler or send for De- 
seripttve Pamplet and Testimonials. 

HENK Y & FOSTER, 

30 Enst 14th St., New York, 


























find that Piso’s Cure 
for Conuswuption not 
only PREVENTS, but 
ulso CURES Hoursee 


RATORS: : 


eet ett et 


HOW TO: 


BUILD A HOUSE. 


A new book containing plans and 
specifications for 25 houses, all sizes, 
from 2 rooms up. A book of great 
value to all who desire to build a 
house. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
25 Seats. J.-S. OGILVIE, Pub- 
lister. 57 ROSE S'T., New York. 














Geeks. WILSON, 
(Formerly witb Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tallor, 
ye 206 Eant Fourteenth St., N. Y¥. 
“is not in mortals to command success; a 

But we'll da more, Semprontus; we'll deserve it.” 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 











New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegiunt Selection, 


The Best Loome in the West of England 
contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, which for richness of quality, durability of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 
ers. Why?) Thev were bought in London by G, Wilson. 
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ARE YOU 9 
vrpr®r RED, 

Thatis the question, Are you ruptured? If yo, use 
FRINK’S BUPTURKE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure fur uernia (reach) or ray 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 


stayed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and = building up and 
strengthening the abdomina) wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 


is generally used in connection with # truss, Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the ald 
ofatruss. Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sullicient to 


cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 





New part f 
» Address, numing this paper, 


q & 
Dr. M. W. CASE, 
» 809 N. Broad St., Philad’s, Pa. 


AN PERBON C PLAY THE PLANO 
ANp ORGAN Witnd TA TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Inatantaneous Guide to the Keys, 
Price, $1.0. No previous know ledge of musie whatever 
required, Bend for book of testimonials free, Address 
The lercans Maguetiue, 18 Park Plice, New York. 

















Vn [ R E ) BY OLD 
; : SPECIALIST PHY- 
Ki ’ S ¢ iV) JR. ne free, We Warrant our 


remedy tocu‘e the worst cases, and tbe only pliysi 
clans Who de his te prevent your being Imposed upoR 
by men usin, false Hames and who wre not doctors, 
Because ot! “'s fuiled is no reason for not using this 
medicine, @Vve express and post office address, Ut 
costs You, eeqing. Address Azabel Medical Bureau, 
4 Broad dew York. 


co 
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au iN, Jeoarn Telegraph here aud 
wi@hs, vou ta gaad positions, Address Offs 
jean Telegrauhy, Sludisen, wis. 
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